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IN MY GARDEN. 


BY ARTHUR 


7 eal 
Adown my garden I did go, 
Along the paths where lilies grow, 


Where lady lilies bud and blow; | dow of soul.” 


Tall lilies upon slender stalks, 

Low lilies bordering the walks, 

Or lilies dark, or lilies fair,— 

All kinds and hues do blossom there. 
And there I did Priscilla meet, 

Priscilla waiting me to greet 

With smiles of welcome kind and sweet; 


The little puffs of evening air 

Made music with her yellow hair, 

And meliow moonbeams seemed to shine 
Reflected in her azure eyne 


When fair Priscilla I did see, 

No lady lily seemed to me 

One half so beautiful as she; 
Albeit I the lilies love, 

Mine eyes forgot them, and above 
Did wander from their fragile grace 
To seek the glory in her face. 


Then did I whisper in her ear 

Such tender pleadings that my dear 

Was all amazed my words to hear; 

Yet her soft answer was not ‘‘No,”” 

And now at eve we often go 

To walk among our lilies fair, 

And live our love-life over there. 
—Portland Transcript. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Josiah Quincy made the annual Fourth 
of July oration this year for the city of 
Boston. 


dress will rank with that of Charles Sumner 
on ‘*The True Grandeur of Nations.” Mr. 
Quincy’s appreciative recognition of the 
advancement of women will be found 
among the ‘Suffrage Straws” in another 
column. 





7~7os 


The following nominations of women to 
important public offices were sent in last 
Weunesday by Gov. Russell. The appoint- 
ment of women upon the World’s Fair 
management is in accordance with the 
requirements of the law. 

Board of World’s Fair Managers of 
Massachusetts: Alice Freeman Palmer, of 
Cambridge; Anna L. Dawes, of Pittsfield. 

Board of Commissioners on Manual 
Training and Industrial Education in con- 
nection with the Public Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, Louisa P. Hopkins, of Boston. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was former- 
ly president of Wellesley College, is on the 
State Board of Education, and has given 
all her life to the cause of education. She 
is the wife of Prof. Palmer, of Harvard. 
Miss Dawes is the daughter of Senator 
Dawes, and has been interested in many 
matters of public concern. Louisa P. 
Hopkins is a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of Schools of Boston. 


+» 
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“Tt must not be supposed,” as Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe well says, ‘*that the pro- 
gress of events and of ideas which carries 
women into almost every department of 
public service will leave them outside the 
sphere of political action and influence. It 
is out of all justice that intelligence should 
be governed by ignorance, and moral pur- 
poses overcrowded by gross passions and 


| peals most strongly to their love of gain 
_ and power. This state of things is anoma- 


| the success of coeducation. 
| coeducation resulting in any 


| respect, or is there a higher appreciation 


| woman. 


| Ind., shows a notable departure from the 


| ana,” by Mrs. Anna L. Ader, is announced ; 
| also one on **The Columbian Exhibition, 


| by Mrs. Virginia C. Meridith, of the Board 


ALGER. | 
| story and sketch writers, from several 


| lately met at Birmingham. Three hun- 





In intellectual ability, elevation | 


of tone, and high moral purpose, his ad- | their own seeking. As long ago as the 





greely instincts. The liberties of the 
women of this country to day are largely 
at the mercy of half-civilized men, whom 
the tide of emigra'ion casts upon our 
shores, where their votes soon become the 
property of the , olitical party which ap- 





lous and cannot continue.” 


> 


The class-day orator at the Michigan 
State University, Ann Arbor, Mr. W. H. 
Nichols, gave the following testimony : 


Our Alma Mater is the demonstration of 
So far from 
loss of 
respect between the sexes, the very reverse 
is true; and | venture the statement that 
in no institution of Jearning on the face of 
the globe does woman command more 





¢f her dignity as an individual and as a 





ee 
The programme received for the sixth 
annual meeting of the Western Association 
of Writers, in session this week at Warsaw, 


strictly literary topics heretofore treated 
in papers and discussions. A paper on 
‘The Present Status of Women in Indi- 


its Influence on Literature and Education,” 
of Lady Managers. This Association in- 


cludes a goodly company of men and wom- 
en,—poets, essayists, newspaper workers, 





States, and the four days’ meetings have 
been replete with a ‘‘feast of reason and | 





-o—— 


The Alabama Educational Association 


dred and two members were present, and 
all the colleges in Alabama were repre- 
sented. A resolution declaring that the | 
doors of all higher institutions of learning, 
including the State University, should be 
opened to women on equal terms with | 
men, was passed with only three dissen- 
tient votes. 


Byers, entitled ‘‘Equality in Creation,” 
published this week in another column, 
will be issued shortly as a leaflet, and may 
be ordered from this office at 15 cents per 
hundred, postpaid. 
———__- oe -___—_. 
SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


The attitude of the political parties 
toward women answers through a series 
of object-lessons one of the stereotyped 
objections to woman suffrage. To depict 
the deplorable consequences of the en- | 
trance of women into politics is the vainest 
outery a “‘remonstrant” canmake. Wom- | 
en are already in American politics, and | 
have been there for some years. They 
are there quite as much in response to the 
wish of the respective parties, as from 


days of the Civil War, the Republican 
party availed itself of the eloquence of | 
women speakers in its campaign work, | 
and for at least the last two presidential | 
campaigns the Democratic party has done 
likewise. These two parties are more and 
more identifying women with their inter- | 
ests, inviting their presence at meetings, 
calling upon them for funds and personal | 
service, encouraging their organization 
into political clubs, nominating and elect- | 
ing them to school offices. The Carrie 
Harrison and Frances Cleveland Clubs 
were prominent features of the campaign 
of 1888. They participated in all its excit- | 
ing work except the actual casting of the | 
ballots. Already, has the president of the | 
Republican National League, Mr. J. S. | 


Clarkson, in a letter to the Young Men’s | 
Republican Club of Iowa, indicated a line | 
of action to enlist the influence of women | 
for the party. After urging the necessity 
of organizing the young men of every | 
neighborhood into Republican clubs of | 
social and literary character as well as po- 
litical, he says: 

We should utilize also the friendship of 
Republican women in these clubs. Young 
men can carry on the discussions or de- 
bates; young women can aid in the enter- 
tainments with songs or recitals, and the 
full enthusiasm and intelligence of the 
neighborhood can thus be utilized for the 
service of the Republican party—other- 
wise the cause of good government. 

It is safe to predict that, during the next 
presidential campaign, the fealty and ser- 
vice of women will be sought by the two 
dominant parties, to a greater degree than 
ever before. This growing recognition of 
the usefulness and power of woman’s in- 





fluence and work along political lines, 
is an unconscious movement in the direc- 
tion of her investiture with fall citizen- 
ship. 

In the organization and work of the 
National Prohibition party women have 
engaged as delegates, as members of com- 
mittees, and in every way on equal terms 
with men. A woman suffrage plank was 
incorporated in the first platform of this 
party, and has been stoutly kept there by 
successive conventions, despite opposition 
based on the plea of inexpediency and 
that it will cause the party to lose votes. 
The position taken in the National conven- 
tions has been indorsed by a large propor- 
tion of the State conventions, and it is 
gratifying to see tha’, in the beginning of 
the campaign work in the States for this 
year, the principle of woman suffrage is 
decisively affirmed. In Lowa, the State 
convention resolved in favor of the sub- 
mission of an amendment to the U. 8S. 
Constitution ordering that the right to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of sex, and nominated Mrs. W. H. 
Dunham, of Burlington, for State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. In the 
Ohio convention, though a faction wanted 
a ‘‘one-idea platform” as a matter of pol- 
icy, the eighth plank reads: ‘‘No citizen 
shou'd be denied the right to vote on ac- 
count of sex.”” And the ninth makes this 
additional recognition of the views and 
wishes of women: ‘Laws should be 
enacted protecting social purity, and the 
age of consent should not be less than 
eighteen years.”’ The call for the 8S ate 
convention in Nebraska bases the delegate 
representation on the vote cast in 1890 for 
Mrs. M. R. Morgan for superintendent of 
public instruction, and allows one dele- 
gate from each County Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

The last issue of the Blue Grass Blade, 
of Lexington, Ky., takes exceptions to the 


| letter writ'en by Miss Laura Clay, which 


was quoted in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL last 
week, »nd declares that the Kentucky State 
convention indorsed woman suffrage by 
the resolution which ‘‘reatiirmed” the na- 
tional platform ; that of the two candidates 
for the nomination of governor, one in 
favor and one opposed, the one in favor, 
Major Josiah Harris, was nominated, and 
that the three Prohibition papers of the 
State, the Worker, the Southern Journal, 
and the Blade, are all for woman suffrage, 
and that therefore there is no reason that 
Miss Clay should desert the party. The 
readiness with which the men of the Pro- 
hibition party everywhere resent any im- 
putation on the part of the women in their 
ranks, of Jack of loyalty to woman suf- 
frage, suggests the thought that possibly 
womin suffragists in some other parties are 
not living fully up to their opportunities. 


An address recently issued by the Na- 
tional Prohibition party to the ‘‘Reformers 
of America” distinctively speaks of wo- 
man suffrage as one of the leading issues 
supported by the party, and says: ‘‘Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women are organ- 
ized to advance its interests; millions more 
of women are working for its success.” 
All along the line of State and local effort 
made by this party the cooperation of 
women is sought. In a number of States, 
county or district conferences have been 
held during the past six months, at which, 


with scarcely an exception, a paper on 


‘*Woman’s Work for the Party,” has been 
presented by some woman, and has been 
discussed at length. In Michigan, last 
year, ‘‘White Rose Clubs” among women 
were organized by Mrs. Marion Baxter, to 
be auxiliary to the Prohibition party, and 
it is contemplated that during the coming 
year Mrs. Baxter shall formulate a national 
system of White Rose Clubs, and extend 
their organization through the States. For 
the past six weeks, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar 
has addressed mass meetings almost daily 
in Illinois, in the interests of the party. 
On the programme of the thirty-six days 
of meetings, which opened July 4, at the 
National Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N. Y., are Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Gougar, 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, and other women. 
To-day, Mrs. Gougar is announced to ad- 
dress the Western States Prohibition Con- 
ference, at Lake Bluff, on ‘‘What is Practi- 
cal Politics’? In Parke County, Ind., nine 
young women, who have received a thor- 
ough elocutionary training, are singing 
and speaking in the churches and school- 
houses every week for Prohibition. Men 
leave their farm work and go three or four 
miles to hear them, and one of the girls 
naively writes: ‘‘As for the young men, 
they are interested, of course.” 

In this ‘‘off year,” before the campaign 





has fairly opened, a host of women are 
afield with speech and song, under the 
auspices of the National Prohibition Com- 
mittee, which has secured pledges for 
about $2,000 per month to carry on State 
work. The ‘straws’ indicate that the 
women and the woman suffrage plank may 
become a tower of strength for this party. 

The accounts in the party papers of the 
People’s Party Conference at Cincinnati, 
last May, show that women participated 
in that meeting to a greater extent than 
was indicated by the associated press re- 
ports. There was a large reception com- 
mitvee of ladies belonging to Cincinnati 
and vicinity, of which it is said that every 
member is a *oman suffragist. Several | 
States, Wyoming, for one, sent women in 
their delegations. One delegate, Mrs. H. 
L. Cole, of Ottawa, Kan., is president of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in her township. 
Three women were appointed assistant 
secretaries, and, with the exception of Mrs. 
Gougar, served; two were appointed on 
the committee on order of business, one | 
on the committee on resolutions, and Mrs. | 
S. E. V. Emery, of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Emma G. Curtis, of Colorado, on the Na- 
tional Committee. Speeches were made 
by Miss Eva McDonald, State lecturer for 
the Minnesota Knights of Labor, Miss 
Fannie McCormick, of St. Joe, Kansas, 
Mrs. Emery, Mrs. Marion Todd, and other 
women. Mrs. Emery and Miss McDonald 
made strong pleas in behalf of woman 
suffrage. 

The resolution adopted, ‘“That the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage be recommended 
to the favorable consideration of the vari- 
ous States and Territories,” was not alto- 
gether satisfactory to the women of the 
convention and of the party at large, but 
they are beginning work in the States. 
At a meeting in Hamilton County, O., 
Mrs. M. L. Geffs, editor of the Living Issue, 
who was elected vice-president of the 
county committee, declined to allow her 
name to go into nomination, until she 
should be informed whether or not the 
women were to be recognized in the cam- 
paign, and a resolution was adopted that | 
the women are to be recognized equally 
with the men on any committee, or in any 
work that may be assigned them. 


At a meeting of the National Executive 
Commitcee for Ohio to call a State Conven- 
tion, it was resolved ‘‘that women be ac- 
corded the same rights and privileges in 
the State Convention as men, and the com- 
mittee unanimously recommend to the 
county conventions selecting their dele- 
gates that they see that women have a fair 
representation in all the delegations.” 


In Colorado, Mrs. Emma G. Curtis, of 
Canon City, is secretary of the State com- 
mittee. In Kansas, Mrs. Mary E. Lease 
and other Alliance women are at work for 
the People’s Party, and Mrs. Anna Diggs 
says in the Topeka Advocate, ‘‘I am not 
afraid to risk the future of equal suffrage 
with this great, splendid brotherhood of 
mine.” 

In Wisconsin, the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance resolved in ‘favor of giving the elec- 
tive franchise to women,” and decided that 
the wives and daughters of the Alliance 
members be admitted as members without 
fees, and have all the rights and privileges 
of members. 

Last but not least in the line of current 
events may be mentioned the allusion 
made to the great change that has taken 
place in the position of woman, by Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, one of the ablest of the 
young Democratic leaders in Massachu- 
setts, in the course of his remarkable ora- 
tion in Boston Theatre, July 4, 1891. Mr. 
Quincy said: 

After being kept through the recorded 
history of the world, with rare exceptions, 
in the position of the drudge or the play- 
thing of man, without any place of her 
own in the body social or the body politic, 
woman to-day finds in the most advanced 
nations that nearly all professions and oc- 
cupations are open to her; and if she is 
not yet accorded the franchise, she is ad- 
mitted to have an equal interest with man 
in political questions, and an equal right | 
to form her own opinions and to declare 
them. The influence of woman is to-day 
a most important factor in all humanita- 
rian movements, and therefore is indirectly 
a check upon war; and as her sphere of in- 
fluence and of action goes on widening, 
she must be strongly felt as a direct power 
in favor of the maintenance of peace. 

Not less significant than these words on 
this occasion by a statesman who is well 
known as in favor of woman suffrage, is 
the fact, that while the oration was lis- 
tened to with closest attention, it was in- 
terrupted only at this point by applause, 
which was renewed and prolonged with 
enthusiasm at his close. F, M. A. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. KIpDER, of Wilming- 
ton, has been elected vice-president of the 
board of managers of the World's Fair for 
North Carolina. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE on the 
Fourth of July closed a lecture-tour in In- 
diana, during which she gave thirty-six 
lectures, with only seven days of rest in 
all. 


REvy. MARION Murpocu, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., who was to take charge of Rev. 
Caroline J. Bartlett’s congregation during 
Miss Bartlett's absence in Europe, has been 
obliged to resign her pastorate on account 
of ill health. 


MIss FLORENCE NEVILLE, of Brighton, 
Eng., is about to publish a magazine in 
the Braille type for blind children, of 
which she will be the editor. A society 
for increasing Braille literature, written 
by blind writers, is also being formed by 
Miss Neville. 


Mrs. J. PALMER MERRIL, of Columbus, 
who has been elected by the Ohio World’s 
Fair Commissioners to preside over the 
ladies’ department of the exhibit, is a 
graduate of the Kensington Royal Art 
School, of England. She has been trained 
to just the work she will have to oversee. 
The Ohio appropriation for the women’s 
exhibit is $40.000, each lady commissioner 
to receive $2 a day. 


Mrs. C. MCEVERHARD, president of the 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, lately 
gave an address at the opening of a new 
gymnasium by the Athletic Association of 
Massillon,O. She congratulated the asso- 
ciation, not only upon its well-appointed 
rooms, but upon the broad scope of the 
organization, which recognized at the very 
start the natural equality of the sexes, 
offering to women an opportunity to share 
in the enjoyment of the institution. She 
always advised physical culture, and was 
glad to see that the idea of the incompati- 
bility of strength with womanly gentle- 
ness and grace had disappeared. 


LaDY BURTON was bequeathed by her 
husband, the late Sir Richard Burton, the 
manuscript of ‘*The Scented Garden,” a 
collection of very rare but indescribably 
immoral tales which he had translated 
from the Arabic. Lady Burton was offered 
$30,000 for this manuscript; but although 
she had no other property, she preferred 
to burn it. To a man who assured her 
that he could easily get 1,500 subscribers 
for the book, at twenty dollars each, she 
answered: “Out of 1,500 persons, 15 
would probably read it in the spirit of 
science in which it was written, while the 
other 1,485 would read it for the filth’s 
sake, then would pass it on to friends, and 
the harm done would be incalculable.” 
She burned the manuscript, showing her- 
self a brave as well as a righteous woman. 
It has been well said that “Sir Richard 
Burton, scholar though he was, and famil- 
iar with thirty-five different languages, 
was totally unable to comprehend his 
moral responsibilities.” 


Miss SopHiA B. PACKARD, whose fu- 
neral was attended in the Baptist church 
at Athol, Mass., a few days ago, was born 
in New Salem in 1824, and wis educated 
in the schools of that town and at Shel- 
burne Falls and Charlestown Female Sem- 
inary. She began her life work of teach- 
ing at the early age of sixteen. Her early 
teaching was in the schools of Cape 
Cod, New Salem Academy, and in private 
schools. Later she was a teacher at the 
Connecticut Literary Institute, at Suffield, 
Ct., from which she went to Worcester as 
principal of the Oread Institute. She was 
for eight years pastor’s assistant to Rev. 
Dr. G. C. Lorimer, of Boston. She was 
an active leader in the organization of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, of which she was treasurer and 
corresponding secretary. But the great- 
est work of her life was begun in 1881, 
when, in company with her intimate and 
life-long friend, Miss Hattie E. Giles, also 
a native of New Salem, she went to 
Atlanta, Ga., and started a school for 
colored women and girls ia the basement 
of a church, with eleven scholars. This 
humble beginning has developed into the 
Spelman Seminary, the largest and most 
successful school for colored women and 
girls in the South, with over 800 pupils 
enrolled, more than thirty teachers, and 
property valued at $90,000. At the fu- 
neral, two of the trustees and fifteen of the 
teachers in the seminary were present. 
Miss Packard died at Washington, on her 
way from Atlanta to her old home. 

















For the Woman’s Journal. 
MISSIS OR MATE. 


BY MRS. LOUISE LAWSON. 
SypDNEY, AUSTRALIA, May 30, 1891. 

Oo the Australian gold diggings there 
are two kinds of women, the ‘-missis” and 
the ‘‘mate”; and there are two kinds of 
feminine careers. 

The woman who lives with a digger 
is ‘‘my miasis’ if she is married, ‘my 
mate’ if she is not married. The ‘‘missis” 
is generally a drudge; the ‘‘mate” some- 
thing more than a partner. 

The outside of the hut is evidence 
enough as to the class by which it is in- 
habited. If it is a ‘“‘*mate” who reigns 
within, the bark is generally well trimmed, 
and so weighted that the wind may not 
shift it and let the rain in. There is a 
little bit of garden carefully fenced in with 
saplings; not random forks and sticks 
hastily thrust in, but a fence of evenly cut 
and closely placed saplings, made with 
some trouble, and proof against the all- 
pervading goat and wandering, inquisitive 
poultry. Within the fence, there is always 
a row of cabbages and herbs well tended. 
The family herd of goats are well shel- 
tered, the kids in a stout square house, the 
nannies in a shed; and there is a handy 
little ‘*bail” to hold the goats while milk- 
ing. The menagerie is completed by a 
snug fowl-house and a good dog-kennel 
with a well-fed dog resident thereia. Last, 
but not least, there isa small cask of water 
mounted on a frame with wheels, so that 
it may be easily drawn to the ‘‘creek” and 
back again, and a substantial pile of wood, 
with plenty of good kindling. 

Within this dwelling, so snugly, though 
not luxuriously provided, the *‘mate” lives, 
plump and decently dressed. No matter 
how bad the times or how poor the “‘rush,”’ 
she always has, at least, decent clothes to 
wear and food to eat. Fish is a scarce 
luxury in the interior, and her “man” will 
walk miles to a creek where fish can be 
caught, if she fancies some; or he will 
tramp five miles to the nearest town and 
back again, if her fancy veers to pickled 
pork, as it sometimes does if her social 
isolation and other causes have made her 
indiscreet enough to go ‘‘on the spree.” 
All the pleasure that is going must be se- 
cured for her, and should a travelling cir- 
cus visit the ‘‘rush,” you may see her there 
in the front seat, showily dressed, and 
marked out for envy, probably, by a big 
hat and a large feather. Woe betide the 
man who sits too close, or incommodes my 
lady! Perhaps her ‘‘man” has had to 
borrow the entrance money at the store, 
and will have to work after dark for days 
to make it up; but, by hook or by crook, 
the best that is to be had is for her. 

On her side, she is not ungrateful, and 
she is generally true. Perhaps past hard- 
ship in her life has taught her the wis- 
dom of this, and ber display of affection 
is not always genuine; but on the whole 
the contract is mutual. She is treated 
well, and she in return is faithful and 
kind. She is generally not married, for 
the reason that she cannot be, though 
some have learned from trouble such 
lessons that they would not marry if 
they might. Sometimes a woman grows 
so attached to her ‘‘man” that when ill 
luck strikes him she shares his ill fortune 
willingly, and tramps with him hundreds 
of miles, perhaps ‘‘humping her share of 
the drum,” and bearing bardship, fatigue 
and exposure without complaint. These 
women are usually generous and self-sac- 
rificing when help is needed. If one will 
accept their aid, they will be friends in 
word and deed. They will give the dress 
they are wearing to one who needs it; and 
to sit up all night with a sick woman or child 
is nothing to them. Not being much in 
need of sympathy or assistance them- 
selves, they can afford to give it to others, 
though, save by their own kind, it is rare- 
ly accepted. 

Not being tied to the house by children, 
(tor they rarely have children, children 
belong to their past), they are more really 
mates than the married women can be. 
You may see a ‘‘mate’’ blowing the bel- 
lows while her ‘‘man” points his pick, or 
taking a turn at the windlass, and she gen- 
erally insists on carrying home the plate 
and towel on which she has carried him 
his lunch. Half of these attentions are 
merely parade before the other men, who 
are her society and her judges; for the 
opinion of the women of the other class is 
nothing to her. She has only to get a 
reputation with the men; for the women— 
the happy, proud possessors of the ‘‘mar- 
riage lines,”—are indifferent to her, and 
stand silent and aloof. 

From the other point of view. The man 
is good to her for several reasons. First 
of all, his life is not lonely while he has 
her; he grows used to her, and he likes to 
have his food cooked for him, and his 
clothes mended. Moreover, a man on the 
diggings who has a ‘‘mate” is considered 
among his bachelor fellows to be some- 
thing superior, partly because he can af- 
ford it, and partly because he is man 
enough to win and to keep her. Moreover, 





his pride protects her. He knows she need 
not stay, and would not if she were ill- 
treated; he would be shamed if she left 
him; and, unless he get heartily sick of 
her, he will not expose himself to the 
gibes of the others if she goes from Jack 
to Jim. He dare not knock her about, 
even if he were so minded, knowing that 
it would raise pity for her, and find her a 
more comfortable nest elsewhere. He has 
no hold on her legally, and that is one se- 
cret cause of his consideration and care- 
fulness; though, in reality, it is an unrec- 
ognized cause, for the philosophy of his 
life or any other man’s does not come 
within the range of his meditations. 

A man will bear a great deal, too; and 
will nurse his ‘‘mate” through the sickness 
which follows a spree, pulling her through 
with great care and forbearance, nor does 
he after her recovery ever allude to her 
backslidings. At night he comes straight 
home from his work, and sits in the hut 
playing cards with her and a favored chum 
or two. ‘Tnen he fixes up the fire for sup- 
per, and will even tramp down to the town 
after dark for anything she wants. If he 
“strikes it rich,” they go to Sydney, and 
he heaps clothes and jewelry on her; or 
perhaps they buy land and settle on it. If 
he has money, she has her full share of it; 
nor does a man ever leave his ‘'mate,” to 
marry another woman. 

Between these women and those of the 
other kind is drawn the long, strong bar 
of the marriage ceremony. From the un- 
lawful side are thrown taunts and bitter- 
ness and hate, and all verbal missiles which 
chance may offer; while the attitude of 
the lawful wives is simply silence and 
avoidance. 

The married woman or ‘“‘missis” is gen- 
erally of a quite different physical build — 
probably a born Australian woman, 4 
‘*bush” woman, thin, sun-dried and brown, 
with no knowledge of the world, no inde- 
pendence, nothing but a patience that is 
inexhaustible, and an instinct of duty, 
work and endurance, strengthened by a 
text ortwo. Her house has marks which 
distinguish it with lamentable clearness 
from the home of the despised ‘‘mate.” It 
is generally more or less dilapidated; for 
the original strength of a bark hut is not 
much, and, if left untouched and unre- 
paired, it soon reveals its weakness. Round 
the house the few ragged plants which 
remain are choked with weeds, and the 
goats break out of the flimsy pen as fast 
as she hunts them in. Probably the chim- 
ney smokes, and you will see a gust of 
smoke issuing from the door as you pass. 
There is no pile of wood, no bail for the 
goats, no convenient water-cask. Every- 
thing looks as ragged and untended as 
things must, when the man is shiftless and 
indifferent, and the woman suffers from 
chronic overwork. 

The horde of ill-clad children (for she 
always has a lot of children) tumble about 
the place, distracting her with their noise, 
and making the uncomfortable home still 
more wretched. You may see them stumb- 
ling over a long, awkward stick, one end 
of which is in the fire, and which will be 
pushed up as the end burns away. She 
has not the strength to chop the wood, 
and her lawful helpmeet does not trouble 
himself to do it for her. Should she pos- 
sess an axe, it is an innocuous weapon, 
incapable of cutting anything. Her hus- 
band does not offertosharpenit. Hisown 
axe is carefully stowed away, and she and 
the children are warned not to touch it, 
with threats which they do not forget. 
Sometimes she will go down to the bush, 
and, planting the latest baby on the 
ground, she will collect all the dead sap- 
lings she can drag, keeping all the while 
an eye on the baby, for fear of snakes. 
Then she lays the sticks across a small 
fire, and when they are all burned through 
in the middle, and are of a more manage- 
able size, she will drag the bundle home. 
Crawling under a fence, burdened with 
her baby and the wood, this tired, thin 
woman makes a characteristic picture. 


Added to the work of trying to satisfy 


her husband, and to keep the children fed 
and clothed, she generally spends two- 
thirds of her time washing and ironing and 
mending great piles of diggers’ clothes. 


When these are done, she takes them round | 
| church!” 


to the huts, the baby, as usual, on one hip, 
the bundle on the other. If she receives 
some money in payment, she goes around 
by the stores, and carries home a ‘‘swag”’ 
of flour or beef, the baby, as before, keep- 
ing the balance even. She cannot, of 
course, afford to buy bread, with so many 
mouths to fill; so her lifeis an everlasting 
round of baking, cooking and washing, 
with no wood to do it with, save the long, 
awkward pieces she is able to get for her- 
self. Her whole stock of linen and clothes 
does not amount toa handful. She strips 
the children on Saturday night, and 
washes and irons everything forthwith, 
so that they may beclean on Sunday. As 
for herself, she pulls off her only print 
skirt and washes it in a dish, going about 
in her petticoat while she does it. 

Not all the wives are equally unfortu- 





nate; there are some really good husbands 
among these digger families; but in gen- 
eral the man grows listless and careless. 
His home is not attractive, and the babies 
keep coming, and add to the cost and the 
work and the trouble. He neglects the 
main chance, and knowing his wife expects 
nothing for herself, and finding she can 
manage with so little, he makes that little 
less. For these Australian country wom- 
en never think of themselves. They just 
work on as if life had nothing else in it, 
and bear all, like dumb, patient animals. 
The wife is most often some third or fourth 
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daughter of a settler,—a warm-hearted, | 


| ignorant, innocent girl, knowing nothing 


of life, and less than nothing of what 
she undertakes in marriage. If you 
speak to her of better times coming, or of 
possible good luck, she only smiles doubt- 


fully. The one thing she hopes for against | 


hope is that she will have a longer rest be- 


fore the birth of the next baby, that she | 
may pul! things together and earn a little | 


more. After a while, the husband, too, 
begins to depend on her, confident that 
they will rub along from hand to mouth 
somehow, and so his weight is added to 
the burden. 

The diggers respect and pity her, and 
there are generally some few ‘“‘old hands” 
who are friendly to her and kind to the 
children. They drop in sometimes and 
talk to her, as she stands at the wash-tub, 
or while she is ironing, and are a comfort 
to her; nor is scandal ever breathed about 
such friendships, for her reputation is 
stainless, and should any drunken stranger 
suggest aught against her, a hard fist in 
his eye would speedily avenge the slander. 

No one thinks of comparing the life of 
‘*missis’’ and ‘tmate.’’ None but a “crank” 
would think of such a thing. Yet those 
who are not too close, who see it all in 
perspective, and whose vision is not 
blurred, may, perchance, discover in the 
sad life-panoramas some lurking lesson. 





[The lesson clearly is the need of equal 
conditions between husband and wife. The 
possession of irresponsible power i: always 
liable to abuse, particularly among unedu- 
cated people. This picture shows vividly 
how the unequal features of the present 
marriage law, which make the husband his 
wife’s master instead of her mate, cause 
him to despise, neglect and impose upon a 
being who is practically his property. 
Such laws actually put a premium upon 
illicit relations, especially in a new coun- 
try where women are valued because 
of their scarcity; so that, in the ab- 
sence of any legal tie between them, the 
man has more reason to fear that the wo- 
man will leave him than she has to fear 
that he will leave her.—Ep1TorRs WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. ] 
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SEWING-SOCIETY TALK. 


SALINA, K-AN., JUNE 30, 1891. 

The ‘‘Lend-a-Hand,’’—one of these com- 
panies of women banded together for the 
support of churches, without whom few 
churches could get their debts lifted or 
the minister’s salary raised—was in ses- 
sion. As their needles flew in and out, 
with more or less dispatch and advantage 
to the garments upon which they worked, 
their tongues were busy with this or that 
subject which happened to whirl upon the 
breeze of chance. 

These were Unitarian ladies, and Uni- 
tarians are apt to feel that they are a little 
set apart from “the unthinking”; and so 
all the afternoon little jets of talk on vari- 
ous vital questions kept spurting up. 
Somebody had said something about the 
probable defeat of the movement in the 
Methodist Church to seat women as dele- 
gates in the General Conference, and a 
lady remarked that Methodist women held 





the remedy in their own hands. All they 


needed to do to convince the powers that | POWer to fulfil another.— George Eliot. 


be, in their church, of the constitutional | 


right to sit in General Conference, and of | have a right to meddle with it.— Rev. Anna 


the existence of sufficient Bible authority 
to warrant it, was simply to withdraw 
themselves from all departments of church 
work, and take their ears away from all 
the services for a short but indefinite 
length of time. ‘But,’ said the speaker, | 


“I am glad we have no such short-sighted | from action ; to have learned to feel rightly 


injustice to women to battle against in our | Without acting rightly. Feeling is given 
| to lead to action. 


| awake without passing into duty, the char- 


‘*Well,” put in a designing sister, “‘if it 
is a just thing to give women a voice in 
church government, why wouldn’t it bea 
just thing to admit them toa part in the 
government of the State? And wouldn’t 
it be good for women individually? 
Wouldn’t it advance them industrially, 
and finally result in something better in 
this direction?” 

‘‘Oh,” came from the wife of a year, “I 
don’t see it in that way. When I was a 
compositor in St. Louis, I was as inde- 
pendent as anybody, and I always got the 
best wages going, and without women 
voting either.” 

‘Yours is an exceptional case,” said 
somebody. 

“Your experience is not like mine,” 
broke in a bright young woman, who had 








| rejecting good becomes his own devil and 
| makes his own hell.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


| gave us forty years for shipwreck. With 


worked for, years at the case. “I have 
worked in several offices where I was 
paid smaller wages than men in the same 
offices received, whose work was inferior 
to mine, and acknowledged by everybody 
connected with the office to be inferior,— 
indeed, below the average. In various 
cities I have again and again seen the like 
to be true in the experience of skilled 
woman type-setters. I feel sure that wo- 
man’s disfranchisement is at the bottom 
of it; and the barbarous old notion that 
woman, and consequently her work, is 
worth less than man and his work, is at 
the bottom of her disfranchisement. Let 
woman be put by legislation on a plane 
where she can demonstrate her equal po- 
litical value, and the curse and blight of 
her powerlessness and inferiority of posi- 
tion is removed, and her industrial oppor- 
tunities will widen; she will broaden, and 
her wages will rise.” 

‘*But,” said a sweet-faced sister, ‘‘the 
lack of the ballot doesn’t control woman’s 
wages. In the telegraph-office is a boy of 
fifteen who is « better operator than the 
man in charge, but the boy’s wages are 
much smaller.” 

“Oh,” said an earnest suffragist, ‘‘but 
that is because the boy, though possessed 
of more skill as an operator, has probably 
not yet acquired the steadinees, judgment, 
ballast, thoughtfulness of an older person, 
and could hardly on that account be 
charged with the whole responsibility of 
an Office, just as a boy of fifteen might be 
possessed of good enough scholarship to 
teach the required branches of study ina 
school, but would be lacking in that neces- 
sary experience and ‘gumption’ which 
yeurs bring. But the cases of the boy and 
woman are not parallel: A few years will 
remove the obstacle to the payment to the 
boy of such wages as superior skill merits ; 
but in the case of the woman, years will 
not mend the matter. Be she young or 
old, in the majority of cases and places 
she must take inferior pay, not because of 
inferior value or skill, but because she is a 
woman and a member of a disfranchised 
class. In our city telegraph-oflice not long 
since was a woman who was put there be- 
cause the man she displaced was incompe- 
tent, and she was competent, but the wages 
paid her were smaller than had been paid 
the man displaced for incompetency. In 
our school at this moment is a mature wo- 
man whom you all know as a walking en- 
cyclopzedia, who has been in the school 
for many years, and who is acknowledged 
to be a most efficient and valuable teacher. 
How is it about her pay? A boy in years 
and experience, unformed, fresh from col- 
lege, employed to teach lower classes and 
fewer, is paid thirty-five dollars per month 
more than she is, and furthermore, the 
average pay of male teachers in the State 
and in the United States is better than the 
average pay of women teachers.” 

But the sweet-faced sister and the young 
wife were unconvinced, and the earnest 
suffragist, having talked herself silent, sat 
thinking of the curious one-sidedness of 
women’s development, and of the dis- 
couraging persistency of the heredity of 
barbarism,—the transmission of that strain 
jn the blood of our maternal ancestors 
which makes even bright women, with in- 
dependent proclivities, still cling with lov- 
ing tenacity to the tradition which insists 
on retaining a back seat, or at least a sec- 
ond-rate seat, for woman; and which 
makes them clutch at disfranchisement as 
the badge of the last vestige of ‘‘woman’s 
sphere,’’—and this even while they are de- 
manding every other advancement of wo- 
man, and ‘helping to pull her forward along 
all other lines. LAURA M. JouNs. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


The reward of the duty done is the 


When anything meddles with you, you 


H. Shaw. 
Every man who follows an evil life by 


It is a perilous thing to separate feeling 


If feeling be suffered to 


acter becomes untrue.—F. W. Robertson. 


To be as good as our fathers, we must be 
better. They silenced their fears and sub- 
dued their prejudices, inaugurating free 
speech and equality with no precedent on 
the file. Europe shouted ‘‘Madmen!” and 


serene faith they persevered. Let us rise 
to their level. Crush appetite and pro- 
hibit temptation if it rots great cities. In- 
trench labor in sufficient bulwarks against 
that wealth which, without the tenfold 
strength of modern incorporation, wrecked 
the Grecian and Roman States; and, witha 
sterner effort still, summon women into 
civil life as reénforcement to our laboring 
ranks in the effort to make our civilization 





a success.— Wendell Phillips. 


MISSOURI TO THE FRONT. 


EN ROUTE IN Missourt, Jury 1, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Missouri has always had a fashion of 
distinguishing herself. Sometimes the 
fashion was peculiar and not altogether 
commendable. Her last is peculiar, and 
altogether commendable. 

Women in Missouri have never ° 
chise on any question settled + 
Surrounded by States that hawur ‘ore 
school franchise to women, Misscoaridas 
obstinately refused, although her women 
have appealed to her Legislature again 
and again for a voice in school matters. 
But t® inevitable can never be averted. 

Less than a year ago, Mrs. Anna Baxter, 
of Carthage, Mo., waselected county clerk 
of Jasper County. She was nominated at 
the Democratic convention of the county, 
on the regular ticket, and was elected bya 
handsome majority in a Republican county. 
Her election was contested. The governor 
was appealed to; but courts and governor 
decided the election was legal and must 
stand. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 

In eight counties of the State, women 
were nominated for the office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, and four were 
elected: Miss Caroline Byrd, Salem, Dent 
County; Miss J. E. White, Edina, Knox 
County; Miss Ida Bridwell, Charleston, 
Mississippi County; Mrs. Lou. R. Essex, 
Golden City, Baston County. 

All these women are elected to an office 
for which they can cast no vote—an elec- 
tive, salaried office. Here is a beautiful 
consistency most delightful to behold. 
Has not Missouri fashions th:t are dis- 
tinctively her own? And the end is not 
yet. CLARA C, HOFFMAN. 
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DOES OSCAR FAY ADAMS READ ADDI- 
SON’S ‘‘SPECTATOR?” 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

One hundred and eighty-one years ago, 
on Tuesday, March 13, a writer in the 
London Spectator related the following in- 
cident: 

‘* Arietta is visited by all Persons of both 
sexes, who have apy pretence to Wit and 
Galantry. . .. { made her a visit this af- 
ternoon, having been formerly introduced 
to the Honour of her Acquaintance by my 
friend, Willi Honeycomb, who has prevailed 
upon her to admit me sometimes into her 
Assembly, as a civil, inoffensive Man. [ 
found her accompanied with one person 
only, a common-place talker, who upon 
my entrance, arose, and after a very slight 
Civility sat down again; then turning to 
Arietta, pursued his Discourse, which I 
found was upon the old topick of Constancy 
in Love. He went on with great facility in 
repeating what he talks every Day of his 
Life; and with the Ornaments of insignifi- 
cant laughs and gestures, enforced his ar- 
guments by quotations out of plays and 
songs, which allude to the perjuries of the 
fair, and the general levity of women... . 
Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raii- 
lery as an outrage done to her sex; as in- 
deed I have always observed that women, 
whether out of a nicer regard to their 
honor, or what other reason I cannot tell, 
are more sensibly touched with those gen- 
eral aspersions which are cast upon their 
sex, than men are by what is said of theirs.” 


(Verily, this hath a familiar sound!) 
The writer continues: 


‘*When she had a little recovered herself 
from the serious anger she was in, she re- 
plied in the following manner: 

‘*Sir, when I consider how perfectly new 
all you have said on this subject is, and 
that the story you have given us is not 
quite two thousand years old, I cannot but 
think it a piece of presumption to dispute 
with you. But your quotations put me in 
mind of the fable of the lion and the man. 
The man, walking with that noble animal, 
showed him, in the ostentation of humane 
superiority, a sign of a man killing a 
lion. Upon which the lion said very 
justly, We lions are none of us painters, 
else we could show a hundred men killed 
by lions, for one lion killed by a man. 
You men are writers, and can repre- 
sent us women as unbecoming as you 
please in your works, while we are unable 
to return the injury. You have twice or 
thrice observed in your discourse that 
hypocrisy is the very foundation of our 
education; and that an ability to dissemble 
our affections is a professed part of our 
breeding. These, and such other reflec- 
tions, are sprinkled up and down the writ- 
ings of all ages, by authors who leave be- 
hind them memorials of their resentment 
against the scorn of particular women, in 
invectives against the whole sex.” 


Thus far Arietta. Now would it not be 
interesting to look in upon the world a 
hundred and eighty years hence, to see 
whether the common-place talker is one 
of the thrice born or not! However, as a 
few women seem now on the way to be- 
come writers, perhaps, in the course of the 
next two centuries, they may accumulate 
a volume or two of choice historical quota- 
tions with which to balance the awful 
short-comings of their feminine estate. 
But no! quick-witted as they are, they 
could scarcely be expected to rival in 
two the laborious collection of more than 
twenty centuries. 

Still, methinks the sound grows some- 
what milder. ‘Of all wild beasts on earth 
or in sea, the greatest is a woman,”’ was 
the Grecian style. Otway kept it up 
bravely, ‘‘Who was the cause of a long 
ten yeare’ war? 


‘And laid at last Old Troy in Ashes? Woman! 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman!”’ 
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Dryden muses: 
«Women, with a mischief to their kind, 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 
A woman's counsel brought us first to woe, 
And made her man bis paradise forego, 
Where at heart's ease he lived; and might have 
been 
As free from sorrow as he was from sin. 
For what the devil had their sex to do, 
That, born to folly, they presumed to know.” 


ex® Gewbw falls gently Mr. Adams’ decla- 
toile rat the feminine sex is the cruel 
“yless one. It is very astonishing 

wuet women have not developed into the 
perfect flower of all the virtues, under 


these tender admonitions and the lofty | 


example set them by the superior sex! 
Bat patience, gentlemen, patience. Chris- 


| 


| themselves. 
| questions, and the blind girl dictated the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


tendom is actually trying a novel experi- | 


ment, that of cultivating the female mind. 
Having so signally failed in what Rous- 
seau declared to be the chief end of her 
existence, ‘‘to please us,” the poor creat- 
ure is at last actually started in an en- 
deavor to please and be useful to herself! 
And who knows but that the masculine 
world may eventually come, as it looks 
ruefully down upon its deserted altars, to 
the conclusion that she, too, is a blessing 
which brightens as she takes her flight? 
VIRGINIA GORDON,. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending June 23, 1891, as follows: 

Lovisa Ashby, Lafayette. Ind., Manu- 
facture of mattresses, pillows, etc. 

Emma Barker, London, Eng., Game 
Attachment. 

Sarah K. Hibler, Stamford, Ct., Press- 
Board. 





| 
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started in Melbourne. Her examinations | 
were carried on by the aid of an am«nuen- 
sis and a witness. They had a room by 
The amanuensis read the 


answers. fhe subjects were English, 
French, arithmetic, geography, history, 
physiology and botany. In the arithmetic 
she worked out the problems by her own 
systems, and then read the working and 
answers to the amanuensis, who wrote 
them out. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest. at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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A Kansas paper says: ‘‘Coeducation has 
been in force at the Kansas University for 


| twenty-five years, and there has never | 


been a suspicion of scandal among the 
students. And as for hazing and other 
forms of ruffianism, it is absolutely un- | 


| known.” 


| 


Geraldine O’Brien, Boston, Mass., Com- | 


bination Under-Garment. 


For week ending June 30, 1891, as fol- 


lows: 

Anna M. Bugbee, Milwaukee, 
Portable Cabinet. 

Martha E. Lunn, Elgin, I11., Corset. 


Wis., 


Anna M. Rothest, Brooklyn, N. Y., | 
Upper-Case Treadle Attachment for Type- | 


writing-Machine. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Emma S. Marshall has purchased 
the Weekly Citizen, of East Los Angeles, 
and assumed its editorial management. 
Mrs. Marshall was her busband’s assistant 
in the editorship of the Burbank Times. 
She is an ‘tall arouod newspaper worker,” 
able to hold a case, do job work, or fill the 
editorial chair. 

At the last meeting of the Topeka, Kan., 
Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. Enoch 
Powell read a very entertaining and in- 
structive paper on ‘The Laws Governing 
the Relations Between Parents and Chil- 
dren.” It was voted that the women of 
the Association be asked to give twenty- 
five cents each toward the purchase of 
suffrage literature to be distributed at the 
coming State Fair. 

A *“‘champion debate” was lately held at 
Athens, Ga. The subject was coeduca- 
tion, and the Demosthenean and Phi Kap- 
pa orators were pitted against each other. 


The Phi Kappas defended co-education. | 


The Demostheneans upbeld the negative. | 


Col. John R. Slater, of Valdosta, ina short | 


speech, gave the victory to the Phi Kappas. 


This makes the twelfth victory out of the | 


last thirteen contests. 

Mrs. S. W. Tudor, Superintendent of 
Literature for the Maryland W.C. T. U., 
says, in renewing her subscription for the 
Woman's Column: ‘‘No word expresses 
my opinion of this little weekly paper so 
well as Excelsior. It is the best exponent 
of the ‘‘Acts” of women, contains the 
most, and takes the least time to read and 


remember, of any paper that I have seen. | 


My husband and I see to it that every copy 
goes out on its educational mission, arrest- 
ing thought and making its sheaves.” 

The women students of the University 
of Toronto have addressed a memorial to 
the University authorities, setting forth 
that while liberal provision has been made 
for the women students in the plans of the 
reconstruction of the University building 
in the form of waiting and reading rooms, 
no provision has yet been made for physi- 
cal recreation ; and that, owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining board at moderate cost, 


and within a reasonable distance of the | 


University, women students are subjected 
to special inconvenience. They therefore 


urge that it is expedient to reserve, for the | 


two-fold purpose of residence and recrea- 
tion-ground, a portion of the University 


land that still remains unsold; and they | 


promise, if this is done, to help raise the | 


necessary money. 

Matilda Aston, the blind girl seventeen 
years of age, who succeeded in passing the 
entrance examination at Melbourne, New 
South Wales University, has determined 
to try for the B. A. degree. The subjects 
she has chosen to study for this degree are 
Latin, English, natural philosophy and 
deductive logic. A fund to pay all her 
personal and academic expenses has been 








Fiver’ Mo THER 


Should Have It In The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take JouNSoN’s ANODYNE LINIMENT for Croup, Colds, 

sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains Ke 

lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic, 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
For Internal and External Use. 


JOHNSON’S | 
Anodyne Liniment. 


ORIG:iNATED IN i810 






oothing, Healing, Penetratin 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Morbus, Diarrhcea, Kheumatism, Neural , Lame back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains. Illustrated Book free. Price 
post-paid, 35cts. 1. 5. JONNSON & CU., Boston, Mass, 





FOR SUMMER WEAR 

7/7 FERRIS’ | 
GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


CLOTH, also in 





CLOTH. 
Send for circular, 
SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses and Ladies, 
GOOD SENSE Waists are superior to a!/ others. 


—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes — 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely bolds Hose Supporter, 
Shape permnts full expansion of lungs. Gives Sifissierion, 
Be sure your waist is stamped **4.00D SENSE.” 


FERRIS BROS. 341'broaaway, N.Y. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


“No Other Line Does It.” 
| 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE 


—TO— 


| 
SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS 
| 


2a 








—— AND -— 


MON TREAAL, 


Taking effect June 29, 1891, via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
Leave Boston Arrive Saratoga 
8.20 A, M .coccecccccccKe XPFCSBSc cc ccccccceced OO P.M, 
11.30 A. Mu cececcccse ce PASSENZEP es cccceccesst 2) Pe Me 
3.00* P. Me ceccccccscceKEXPFCSSoccccccveses 10.00% P, M. | 
— AND VIA— 
Lake Champlain Route. | 
THE FAST 


ADIRONDACK & MONTREAL EXPRESS, 


For Vermont, Northern New York and Canada, will 
leave Boston at 


10.30 A. M. 


Arrive at Montreal 9.30 P. M. 
COMMENCING JULY 11, THE 


Saratoga Special Express 


Will leave BOSTON, 11 A. M.,, arriving at SARA- 
TOGA, 5.00 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Passenger coaches and baggage cars through without 

change, stopping at Fitchburg, Athol, North Adams 

and Bellows Fails, allowing ample time for 
REFRESH MENTS. 

For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- | 
ger Station, Canseway Street, Boston, 

*This train will run commencing June 1 


J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
40 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





| ; 


| on the market. 
: doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. I+ 


| call, send for circular. 


‘MME. PINAULT, 





THERE is more Catarrh is this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local dis- 
ease, and prescribed local remedies, and by 
constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven Catarrh to ve a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitu 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., '‘t'o- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure 
It is taken internally in 


acts directly upon the blood and mucous 

surfaces of the system. They offer one 

hundred dollars for any case it fails to 

cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
B@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 


ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 


resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
Pingver 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while ‘they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “-PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
Remember the number, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 
COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 





MRS. MARY A. 


Interesting Chapters. ytVERMORE 
Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
Swimming, Fencing and “Miss Jenness 
Dancing. has no superior in 
Hyxiene of the Skinand her knowledge of 
Treatment of the 


physical training 


Complexion, 
for women.” 


Baths, 


Bending Exercises. 


Elongating Exercises. MAILING 
The Hand and Arm. PRICE, 





Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


363 5th Avenue, NEW YORK. 
THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, 

It is a magazine devoted 
to heaithful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 


Correct & Elegant Carriage. 





beauty and excellence, and 

to all of the artistic phases 

of refined and intellectual 
e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
toartistic and social culture, 
to the laws of health and 


hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enjoy their own possi- 


bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 


the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women, 


The Boston Traveller says: 
“Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p -riodical one that no wom- 
au can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stancards.’ 


Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 

THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 ceuts per year, Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

V V and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
ator in Crawley’s Store. 
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“A BONANZA FOR WRITERS! 


| The Co-opereativ 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publicatien in 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short. Stories, Serials, Special 
Correspondence, fnterviews, Sketches, Es- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 





Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popeter hewspaper or magazine in the world. 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise, 


edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 


publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 


qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 


charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
will be returned to author, if accompanied by return 


postage. For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
| 59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 





N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM  .- Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 














TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specirsnen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED!ToRe. 


SUBSCRIP1ION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HopKIns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 











The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


1,00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
frm, © weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








to the cultivation of physical | 


THE Business 
Woman's 
“sar = Journal 


PUBLISHED AT 
38 PARK ROW 
New York City, 





MARY F. SEYMOUR, . 
CONTAINS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to STENOG- 
RAPHERS and TYPEWRITERS, 


Forms of Legal Papers, Exercises in Shorthand, 
etc. Subscription one dollur a year. Single copies 
15 cents. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed 4 subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ressional records. It may be ordered from the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 


per copy. 











Managing Editor, | 
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DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING. 


George MacDonald’s New Novel. 


THERE AND BACK. 


A delightful and dramatic romance of a lost heritage 
and how it was regained, told with all that charming 
combination of spiritual and practical Christianity that 
is at once the charm and value of MacDonald's stories, 


“The vigor, beauty and irresistible eloquence of Mac- 
Donald's earlier works appear with renewed power in 
this latest production of his genius.”—Am., Sookseller. 


American edition, 630 pages, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


A Story of Portuguese Life. 


THE FIDALGOS ON CASA 
MOURISCA. 


Translated by R. L. Dapney. 
“An example of the best modern Portuguese fiction 
ytd fluenily and very cleverly Englished,”—Chtcago 
mes. 
“The directness and vivacity of this tale remind the 
reader of Jane Austen.’ —Literary World. 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 
History and Romance. 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE. 


By Grace Dean McLeop. Illustrated by Hy. 

Sandham. 

“Miss McLeod has shown in these tales the painstak- 
ing care of the historian, with the genius of a brilliant 
writer of fletion.”—The Arcadian, Wolfville, N. 8. 

“They are indeed admirable io design, clever in finish, 
and of thrilling interest.” — Messenger and Visttor, 


St. John, N. B 
12mo, $1.25. 
An Inimitable Outing Story. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


“Full of the free out-o-door life of the forest and 
lake and mountain.”-- Boston Journal. 
“The information it vives concerning that famous 
region is javaluable.”—New Bedford Journal, 
4to, 75 illustrations; over 30 full-page views in 
the Adirondacks ; clcth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


A Biographical Study. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. 


Selected and annotated by Ex1zAsetTH DEERING 
HANscom. 
A book that brings one en rapport with the author by 
its s mpathetic tone and its numerous explanations of 
special references heretofo: e but little understood, 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 
An Exquisite Book for Children, 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Compiled, with Introduction, by Mrs. CynTHIa 

M. Sr. Joun. 

“I consider Mrs. St. John’s work admirable. I have 
seen very frequent evidence of her enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and insight. I am delighted to give a cordial 
recommendation to her book.”’—WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
St. Andrews, Scotland, — 

4to, uniquely illustrated, $1.25. 


A Helpful Book. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR 
GIRLS. 


By Satire Joy Wuire. 


A series of practical papers by a practical business 
woman, that will be invaluable to girls seeking a bust- 
ness career. Among the subjects are saleswomen and 
cash-girls, newspaper workers, stenographers and 
type-writers, artistic and hygienic dressmaking, plano 
and organ tuning, guides and shoppers. 

12mo0, cloth, 75 cents. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 





We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 


speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold'singly or in sets, as follows: 
Team Spoons. .....- cece cceeveeees 

a “ gold bowl .....+.. 
Orange Spoon... one 





The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents {additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 

Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg... ccccccccssccsssveccsccesccsse BTECe 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with Hamburg .......- +++. +++.81.00 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
finished with wide Hamburg........ - 1.50 
Low neck, with Hamburg ruffle tucks and Ham- 
burg ruffle on legs.... eee cece cece 1.75 

Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T. FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


: BOSTON, JULY 11, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
8638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All eenpease are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ——-—— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 


vocates. 
———___+e 


THE FORTY-FOURTH STAR. 


The star that represents Wyoming, the 
forty-fourth star on our national flag, was 
added on the Fourth of July. It stands for 
the only State that has a government of the 
whole people—men and women. It is the 
only true republic in the whole sisterhood 
of forty-four States. It is the only true 
democracy in the Union. Thanks now 
and always to the just and generous men 
of Wyoming, who stood by the principle 
of equal rights. Thanks no less to the 
noble women of Wyoming who, for a 
score of years, bore their part so well in 
the exercise of their political rights in that 
great Territory. They will all be held in 
honor and grateful remembrance as long 
as the Union lasts. The National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association has one star 
on its flag of many stripes, only one star, 
and that stands for Wyoming. We are 
ready to add other stars when any other 


State ceases to be an oligarchy of sex. 
L. 8 


«++ 
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POOR WORKING WOMEN. 





In the Boston daily papers have lately 
appeared vivid statements by Rev. Louis 
A. Banks of the condition of poor women 
who sew for a miserable living in this city. 
It is a match for anything of the kind in 
darkest England or darkest Africa. Every 
one feels that relief should be found some- 
where. 

On the same day that Mr. Banks’ first 
sermon on the subject was published, I 
had two letters. One was from central 
Massachueetts, from a farmer’s wife who 
was suffering for lack of help. With a 
family of small children, thirty or forty 
cows, and endless housework, she could 
find no help. Another letter came the 
same day from eastern Massachusetts 
with the same piteous complaint of ‘‘no 
woman to help.” There were good homes 
in both these places, —large rooms, good 
food, good air, good wages, and physical 
comfort. This state of things exists toa 
large degree everywhere in country towns. 
Now what is needed is a bureau of infor- 
mation to bring the poorly-paid labor in 
crowded cities into communication with 
the need of labor in the country. There 
would be small occasion for the pitiful 
exhibit so faithfully made by Mr. Banks, 
if those who want work under good condi- 
tions could go where that kind of work is 
wanted. Let philanthropic men and wom- 


en look to it. Le 8. 
+o o-— —_—__—_—_- 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The Massachusetts Legislature refused 
this year, as it has in many previous years, 
to secure to women their right to vote in 
the cities and towns where they live. But 
the same Legislature made it easy for men 
to get liquor, and to make drunkards of 
themselves. It no longer has to be neces- 
sary to sitdown toatable. A man might 
drop into a grog shop, of which hundreds 
are licensed, and get his tipple without 
delay. ‘To save the feelings and the self- 
respect of the men who get drunk, it was 
further enacted that if a man found drunk 
would testify that he had not been twice 
arrested for being drunk in one year, he 
should be released. ‘*Take a man’s state- 
ment, unless you know to the contrary,” 
was the instruction given to Captain Irish 
of the Boston Police. 

The Boston Herald expressed itself in 
favor of a fair trial of the law. It said 
that if the man was fined, his poor wife, or 
some other female friend, would most 
likely have to earn the money to pay the 
fine imposed upon the ‘nominal head of 
the family.”’ This ‘‘nominal head of the 
family” is a voter. His wife and the 
female friend who earn the money to pay 
his fine are not allowed to have votes. 

The Boston Globe says that ‘over 
one-half of the time of the Municipal 
Court hitherto has been taken up in these 
drunk trials, to the delay of other more 
important business.” Women pay their 
part of the expense of the court. They 
generally pay the fine of the drunkard. 
They earn-the family living while the 
drunkard, ‘‘the nominal head of the fam- 
ily,” is in jail. 


| 
| 





On the Fourth of July, “the glorious 


Fourth” just past, there were, in this city, 
according to the Boston Herald, ‘375 
arrests between 8 A. M. of the 4th to 8 
A. M. of the 5th; 301 of these were for 
drunkenness.”’ Now, as an object lesson, 
let these three hundred drunkards march 
down Washington Street. The head of 
their column should halt opposite the Old 
South Cherch, sacred by historic memo- 
ries, the old church which women are 
trying to raize money to save. On the 
opposite side of Washington Street should 
file down the three hundred and more 
young women who have this year gradu- 
ated from Boston University, from the 
Institute of Technology, Wellesley, Smith 
and Mt. Holyoke colleges; from the Nor- 
mal Schools, from the High and Latin 
echools, and from the Harvard Annex. 
If these two ranks could stand fronting 
each other, the on-looking public would 
see in this object-lesson which of these 
two sets of people makes the best citizens, 
which is fittest to vote, which will best 
judge of the public welfare. L. 8. 


+> 
“or 


TO KANSAS EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
AUXILIARIES. 


SALINA, KAN., JULY 1, 1891. 

It has been found that much correspond- 
ence and confusion will be avoided by a 
change in Article 5 of the Local Consti- 
tutions, to read: 

“The annual meeting of the Auxiliaries 
for the election of officers shall be held 
before the annual State meeting.” 

It is recommended that each auxiliary 
call a meeting and amend its constitution 
as above suggested. ‘This will enable the 
auxiliaries to report their newly-elected 
officers to the corresponding secretary of 
the Kansas E. 8. A. at or before the State 
meeting, thus avoiding the necessity of a 
delay in the publication of the yearly di- 
rectory. Also, please bear in mind that 
the close of the fiscal year is on Sept. 15, 
and all dues must be paid to the State 
treasurer before that time, as representa- 
tion is based upon the report sent in before 
the close of the fiscal year. Send your 
dues to Mrs. Martia L. Berry, Cawker 
City, Kan., before Sept. 15, 1891. 

LaurRA M. Jouns, Pres. K. E. S. A. 
ELIZABETH F. Hopkins, Cor. Sec’y. 
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TWO EXCELLENT SCHOOL EXERCISES, 


Shortly before the close of the school 
year, a novel contest, on the spelling- 
match plan, was held at High School 
Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

There are three high school classes of 
about thirty members each, composed 
mostly of first-year pupils, that study 
civil government. Part of their work is 
to memorize the Constitution of the United 
States. Miss Laura Donnan, their teacher, 
who has done much to make the studies 
of U.S. history and government popular 
in the schools of her city, suggested a 
U. 8. constitution match, and one class 
challenged the other two. 

Each pupil! repeated from memory sev- 
eral lines from the constitution, and the 
next pupil took up the lines immediately 
following. Any pupil making a mistake 
had to retire, and the slightest change in 
the wording, or the order of words, was 
considered a mistake. Two classes were 
on the floor at once. A “judge” from each 
had open before him a copy of the con- 
stitution for reference, and a third judge 
from the class, not on the floor, decided 
where each pupil should stop in repeating 
his lines. It took from 8.15 to 9.30 o’clock 
for the challenging class to ‘‘down” the 
other two classes, and at that time four 
pupils—all girls—of the challenging class 
—Misses Sadie Avery, Mary Ritter, Bessie 
York, and Lena Southard—had not made 
a mistake. Miss Avery finally made an 
error, but Misses Ritter, York, and South- 
ard kept on till 10 o'clock without failure, 
and their cases were given up. 

Miss Donnan is giving her boys and 
girls an excellent training for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, and it is to be 
hoped that she also gives a full exposition 
of the ‘“Taxation without Representation” 
clause. 

At one of the regular Friday afternoon 
literary exercises at high school annex 
No. 2, in the same city, in charge of Miss 
Dollie David, the subject was “The Wom- 
en We Honor,” and the occasion was made 
special by the presence of one of the wom- 
en honored, Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton. Bio- 
graphical and literary matter was read and 
recited, pertaining to such women as H.B. 
Stowe, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Fry, H. 
H. Jackson, Florence Nightingale, Mary 
A. Livermore, Louisa Alcott, and Clara 
Barton. “Coronation,” by E. B. Brown- 
ing; ‘“‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by 
Julia Ward Howe; and ‘My Little King- 
dom,” by Louisa Alcott, were sung by 
the pupils, accompanied by the boy’s 
orchestra and an organ. The chief pleas- 
ure of the children was Mrs. Bolton’s 
address, in which she told them how she 
happened to write ‘‘Paddle Your Own 
Canoe.” Years ago she was chosen to 








purchase a carpet for the old Indiana 
State House, before the Legislature assem- 
bled. It took several weeks to get the 
carpet from Cincinnati, and she was com- 
pelled by circumstances to sew it entirely 
alone. From the contention with these 


difficulties the inspiration came. 
F. M. A. 


~~ 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALISTS FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


OAKLAND, CAL., JULY 6, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A resolution favoring the full equality 
as to civil and political rights of all citi- 
zens of this nation, without regard to sex, 
was passed unanimously, together with 
other resolutions, at the State Convention 
of Universalists recently held at Pasadena, 
California. C. J. WATSON. 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JULY 8, 1891. 
Editors, Woman's Journal: 

A graceful incident occurred the other 
day at the commencement of the Girls’ 
High School, in Brooklyn. Among the 
graduates was one colored girl, who had 
made an honorable record in her studies, 
and had passed the examinations success- 
fully. When the time came for the distri- 
bution of the diplomas, the young women 
walked to the platform, as usual, in 
couples, each choosing some favored com- 
panion. The colored student arose with 
the rest, and looked timidly about, expect- 
ing to have to cross the room alone; Lut 
Miss Holden, the most popular girl in the 
class, holding the position of its president, 
stepped to her side and accompanied her 
to the platform. Such an act of consider- 
ate kindness stamps Miss Holden as a 
woman of noble heart, and of courage, also, 
for it needed some heroism to do what she 
did. The career of such a girl may be 
looked forward to as promising excellent 
things. 

At the recent graduation exercises of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, an act of injustice was perpe- 
trated that was a disgrace to so respectable 
an organization. Miss May Martin took 
the highest honors in her class. But she 
was not allowed to receive the valedictory. 
It was felt that that honor must be be- 
stowed on a man, and William Coombs, 
who had an inferior standing, was made 
the valedictorian. Although Miss Martin 
had never heard a sound, she gave a reci- 
tation in well-vocalized words. She re- 
ceived the Holbrook medal for highest 
excellence, which she well deserved, but 
despite all her proficiency (she reads Latin 
and is an accomplished student of astron- 
omy), the well-earned honor of the vale- 
dictory was withheld from her. Two of 
the young men who graduated at the same 
time are deaf, dumb and blind. One of 
them, Richard T. Clinton, has learned 
typewriting. He wrote a pathetic little 
letter in this way, telling how he had 
known no word of the English language 
until he came here when he was thirteen 
years old, and closing with these words: 

I was so [young] when I lost my sight 
and hearing that I do not remember much 
of anything except my dear mother’s face. 
She died three years ago, and I hope to 
meet her again in that better world, where 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, 
and the eyes of the blind be opened, and 
for this great blessing I am indebted to 
my dear principal and teachers, who have 
guided my steps in the paths of knowl- 
edge. 

It isa pity that an institution that has 
made so noble a record as this one, should 
have been guilty of such an act of in- 
justice as that of denying the valedictory 
to the most brilliant scholar, simply on 
account of her sex! The Police Commis- 
sioners have now designated the ten 
station houses in which women are to be 
detained, and the police matrons will soon 
enter upon their duties. 

Dr. Evelyn P. Ballentine, the president 
of the LeRoy Woman Suffrage Society, is 
one of the candidates for appointment as 
one of the women physicians, to take care 
of women in the insane asylums of the 
State. Her success is chronicled else- 
where. 





LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
oo—__—__ 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


The biography of Miss Anna Ella Car- 
roll, by Miss S. Ellen Blackwell, is now 
ready. It is the account of a life and ser- 
vices unique in the history of the United 
States, and should have a wide circulation. 
It may be ordered from this office at pub- 
lishers’ prices, $1.10, postpaid. It will also 
be given as a premtum for three new sub- 
subscribers for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 








THE LAW AND THE LADY. 


Mrs. Clara A. McDiarmid, president of 
the Arkansas W. 8S. A., read a paper on 
‘*The Law and the Lady” at a recent meet- 
ing of the Woman Suffrage Association in 
Little Rock. It dealt with the legal status 
of women. Another paper was prezented 
on the gospel phase of the question. The 
association meets regularly, and the dis- 
cussions are of much interest and benefit. 











IN MEMORIAM. 


CoL. SAMUEL N. Woop, for forty years 
a faithful friend of woman suffrage, a nian 
of strong character and marked ability, 
was brutally murdered on June 23, while 
in attendance at Court in Hugoton, Kan., 
by a notorious desperado. The crime was 
one of a series of massacres growing out 
of a ‘‘county-seat war” between the towns 
of Hugoton and Woodsdale. At the time 
of his death, Col. Wood was prominent in 
the Farmers’ Alliance, and he was clerk 
of the House Judiciary Committee in the 
last Legislature. The passage of the wo- 
man suffrage law by the Kansas House in 
1890 was largely due to his skilful manage- 
ment, as was the submission of the woman 
suffrage amendment, twenty-five years 
ago, by the Legislature of 1866. ‘The excep- 
tional liberality of the Kansas laws towards 
women is largely due to him. Itisan evi- 
dence of his genuine interest that when a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1857, he wrote to Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Lucy Stone, ask- 
ing each of them to suggest equitable legal 
provisions regulating the relations of 
wives, mothers and widows. Lucy Stone, 
then residing in Orange, N. J., replied. 
With her baby on her knee, she wrote out 
a form which, Col. Wood used to say, he 
succeeded in introducing almost word for 
word. He was identified with the struggle 
for freedom from his boyhood. 

Col. Wood was born in Mount Gilead, 
O., Dee. 30, 1825. His grandfather was a 
native of Rhode Island. He was the son 
of David and Esther (Mosher) Woods, 
who emigrated to Ohio from their Eastern 
home in 1817. The Woods and the Moshers 
were of the peace-loving Society of 
Friends, and uncompromising foes of 
African Slavery. Samuel N. Wood thus 
inherited the anti-slavery sentiments which 
afterward became a ruling power in his 
character and life. He early became in- 
terested in the politics of his country, and 
at the age of nineteen was selected as 
chairman of the Liberal Party Central 
Committee of his county. He was admitted 
to practice at the bar of Morrow County, 
O., June 5, 1854. He was one of the most 
earnest Opposers of the Kansas-Nebraska 
iniquity, and went to Kansas to fight for 
the free State in June, 1854. After travel- 
ling around the Territory, selecting a place 
to locate, he settled in the vicinity of the 
free State colony, near the present site 
of Lawrence, and was an outspoken anti- 
slavery man, thus incurring the enmity of 
the border ruffians. He was a fighter for 
his convictions as well as a talker. He 
was a candidate for election to the first 
Territorial Legislature. He first started a 
branch of the under-ground railroad at 
Lawrence, assisting in the escape of the 
first fugitive slave. He took an active 
part in the turbulent times connected with 
the murder of Charles N. Dow, in Novem- 
ber, 1855, and participated in the Waka- 
rusa war which followed. He was a Kan- 
sas delegate to the anti-slavery convention 
held at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1856, and alsoa 
delegate to the Philadelphia convention 
which nominated John C. Fremont for the 
presidency. During the campaign he 
spoke in Ohio and other Northern States. 
He was a warm advocate of the movement 
known as the ‘*Topeka Government,” and 
advocated the war with the pro-slavery 
forces at the ballot-box, which was after- 
ward adopted. In 1855 he removed to 
Cottonwood Falls, Chase County, and on 
May 30 started the Kansas Press, the first 
paper published in the county. 

Afterward he moved to Council Grove, 
Morris County, and started the Council 
Grove Press, the pioneer paper of that 
county. The same year he was elected a 
member of the Territorial Legislature 
from the district composed of Morris, 
Chase and Madison Counties, and in 1860 
was re-elected, holding the responsible 
position of chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee. Under the first State government 
he was elected to the Senate, and again 
held the position of chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee. Soon after the election 
of Lincoln to the presidency he was ap- 
pointed collector of customs at Paso del 
Norte, Tex. The war breaking out, he de- 
clined the appointment, resigned from the 
State Senate, and enlisted. As captain of 
Company I, Kansas Rangers, Second Kan- 
sas Infantry, he fought with great bravery 
at Wilson Creek. He was assigned to 
Fremont’s battalion of Missouri troops, 
in which he served as major, and subse- 
quently as lieutenant-colonel, and in this 
command fought under General Curtis 
through Arkansas. He resigned in 1863, 
and returned to Morris County, where he 
was elected again to the Legislature, serv- 
ing in 1864, was re-elected in 1865, but was 
prevented from serving by reason of an 
accident to a fractured leg. In 1866 he 
was elected State senator, and offered the 
first resolution indorsing woman suffrage 
ever presented to a Kansas Legislature. 
His mother, forty years ago, presided 
over the first woman suffrage conven- 
tion in her locality. In 1869 Mr. Wood 
started the Chase County Banner, which 





was the special advocate of the rights of 
women. In 1872, Samuel N. Wood broke 
off from the Republican party and in- 
dorsed the Greeley movement. He edited 
the Kansas Greenbacker at Emporia in 
1878-9, and in May, 1881, took charge, as 
editor-in-chief, of the Kansas State Journal 
at Topeka. Mr. Wood served in the Leg- 
islature in 1876 and 1877, being elected 
speaker the latter session. He was one of 
the directors of the Santa Fé Road, and 
has been identified with many public im- 
provements of the State. Mr. Wood mar- 
ried Miss Margaret W. Lyon, in October, 
1850, and six children were born to them. 

Col. Sam Wood was an interesting fig- 
ure in the last House of Representatives. 
Though not a member, his influence was 
greater than that of any member. He es- 
poused the cause of the People’s party 
and when he was appointed clerk of the 
House Judiciary Committee, it was be- 
cause he was known as a shrewd lawyer, 
and it was through this committee that his 
greatest influence was felt. He did not 
like Speaker Elder, and thought that he 
made many mistakes. 

None of the Alliance speakers in Kansas 
could hold an audience like Col. Wood. 
He was not an orator, but his almost in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdote placed him 
in the good graces of hisenemies. He had 
been a close Bible student, his compari- 
sons were generally taken from the Bible 
when he was making a political speech, 
and his practical applications were always 
amusing. 

There is a case now pending in the State 
Supreme Court in which he was contesting 
the seat of the county attorney, of Stevens 
County, Wood having claimed to be elect- 
ed. The case was to come up in July. 
Two weeks ago he was in Topeka, hap- 
py in the prospect of a bountiful crop in 
Stevens County. He had great confidence 
in his county, and seemed to like it better 
for what he had passed through there. 
He was always brave and courageous, and 
perhaps no one is mentioned more in the 
early history of Kansas than Col. S. N. 
Wood. 

My own acquaintance with Col. Wood 
dates back twenty-four years. In 1867, 
Col. Wood and ex-Gov. Charles Robinson 
organized the first woman suffrage cam- 
paign ever made. Suffragists should never 
forget the unselfish devotion of those two 
men. They called a State convention, 
which met in March, in Topeka, and was 
attended by Lucy Stoneand myself. There 
Wood arranged for us a series of meetings 
in every organized county in Kansas, some 
forty-five in number, accompanied us, and 
took part in many of them. His energy, 
wit, and imperturbable good-humor made 
the journey delightful, in spite of the pri- 
vations of a new country just emerging 
from a wilderness. Col. Wood had a gen- 
uine respect for women. He cherished 
the memory of his mother. His wife stood 
by him during the border ruffian struggle 
and to the end of his life with heroic cour- 
age and fidelity. During the siege of 
Lawrence, when ammunition was almost 
exhausted, Mrs. Wood, in her carriage, 
went through the enemy’s lines, concealed 
powder, cartridges and percussion-caps in 
her clothing, and brought back, unsus- 
pected and unchallenged, the supply which 
enabled the free-State men to hold the 
fort. With many eccentricities and de- 
fects incident to the rough life of a fron- 
tiersman, Sam N. Wood will always be re- 
membered with gratitude by the friends of 
women’s enfranchisement. 

The Topeka Capital, to which we are in- 
debted for many of these facts, although 
politically opposed to him, does him jus- 
tice in the following appreciative editorial : 

When the murderous bullet from Bren- 
nan’s revolver crashed into Sam Wood’s 
heart, as notable a Kansan died as the his- 
tory of the State can furnish. Inhis way, 
the doughty lawyer, pioneer and politician 
was as striking and picturesque a character 
as Jim Lane, while his period of public 
activity was much more extended. The 
story of his life in Kansas was as dramatic 
as the manner of his death. There were 
a thousand occasions when Sam Wood 
seemed in more imminent peril of a taking 
off at the hands of his enemies. That he 
escaped so many times, and safely ran the 
gauntlet of free-soil days, of later lawless- 
ness, and of the county seat warfare, only 
to be shot down at last in time of general 
peace and good order, two years after the 
last county seat contest had been closed, is 
remarkable. 

Sam Wood was a man of affairs, a par- 
tisan always and in everything. loving the 
excitement and danger of frontier life; a 
born fighter and a hard one, asking and 
offering no quarter, but as brave a man as 
any that cast his lot with the anti-sl .very 
heroes thirty years ago. For his services 
at that time, and in building up the State 
after the war, his memory deserves a 
grateful recognition. The cowardly scoun- 
drel who murdered him should be hanged 
as high as Haman, and deserves no sym- 
pathy, whatever his fate. Sam Wood had 
many enemies, but they were not assassins. 
Cold-blooded murders have been extreme- 
ly rare in Kansas, vicious and bitter as the 
feeling frequently became in such contests 
as that between Woodsdale and Hugoton. 

Sam Wood leaves a faithful wife and a 
fine family of sons, who are active and 
useful citizens. Mrs. Wood was her hus- 
band’s best friend and strongest supporter 
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in all his troubles and contentions, and we 
are not surprised to read that she was at 
his side when the murderer Brennan fired 
upon him. In her bereavement there are 
not a few hearts in Kansas that will sin- 
cerely sympathize with this brave and 
faithful wife. H. B. B. 


ANN ELIZABETH WILLCOX. 

One of the hardest losses that ever 
comes is the loss of a loving, devoted 
mother; peculiarly so, when to love and 
devotion are added genius, judgment, tact, 
skill, dignity, high breeding and beauty. 
A social queen in her youth, she was no 
less so in her age. At eighty years, de- 
spite long and great bodily suffering, she 
was “easily chief” of any circle wherein 
she chose to appear. At the Concord 
School of Philosophy, at the great recep- 
tions in the White House and e'sewhere in 
the Federal Capital, at meetings of the 
American Social Science Association, and 
the National Academy of Sciences, of the 
New Yor Editorial Association, and every 
where else, her winning and impressive 
presence placed her without an effort 
among the first. When her hair was sil- 
very white, men compared her to Juno, 
queen of heaven; women likened her to 
Marie Antoinette and Maria Theresa; and 
children asked: ‘‘Is that Martha Wash- 
ington?’ President Johnson, President 
Grant, Secretary Seward, and Gene:al Sher- 
man were among her special admirers; 
she was the friend and appreciative host- 
ess of men of literature and science. 
Mistress of many tongues, she read many 
great works in the original, and her trans- 
lations were a surprise to scholars. Science 
and art had in her an earnest student 
and an able teacher. Her knowledge was 
wonderfully wide, and her skill in its use 
remarkable. At times, in one sentence, 
she would unconsciously condense whole 
volumes of political economy. 

With all her accomplishments, as a 
‘‘home-maker”’ she especially shone. De- 
voted to her family; a rarely gifted house- 
keeper, dressmaker and gardener, every 
house wherein she dwelt was beautified 
and made attractive by her skill. As host- 
ess she was admirable, as mistress she was 
noble. The keenest pang at her departure 
is the knowledge that the gentle, gracious, 
at times majestic presence that gave her 
sons so tender a welcome and so filled their 
home with sweetness, has gone from that 
home forever. 

The intense conservatism of her early 
training prevented her from ever becom- 
ing the powerful orator she might have 
been; prevented her from even writing 
publicly over her own name, or from giv- 
ing more than a very qualified approval 
to woman suffrage. But of woman’s 
wrongs her knowledge was deep, and her 
hatred intense. To her full and earnest 
teachings on those wrongs, is largely due 
the writer’s comprehension of them, and 
his lifelong purpose to fight them till they 
are destroyed. God grant that this work, 
the imbuing of a son with deathless hatred 
for woman’s wrongs, may bear the fruit 
that would most delight her glorious soul. 

Oh, sons and daughters, cherish your 
mothers while you may! Only too short 
a time will you be together. Give them 
all the love and tender devotion that you 
can. Make their lives as happy as you 
are able; then, when the sure parting 
comes, while death brings grief, you will 
find you have robbed him of his sting; 
though sorrow stirs your hearts, that sor- 
sow will be pure, and free from the bitter 


poison of remorse. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Jabberwock is a bright eight-page 
monthly published by the Girls’ Latin 
School of Boston. 

This is the ninth year that the Boston 
W. CU. T. U. has held meetings on the Com- 
mon on July 4. 

Mrs. I. N. Taylor & Co. publish The 
Crisis, 2 monthly temperance paper, at 
Edinboro, Penn. 

The Providence, R. I., Outlook for June 
contains an able article by Mrs. E. B. 
Chace on the *‘Legal Conditions of Rhode 
Island Women.” 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White will start July 25 
for California, where she expects to spend 
two months. The best wishes of all her 
friends will accompany her for a pleasant 
vacation and a safe return. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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A strawberry festival lately given at the 
home of Miss Willard, in Evanston, was 
attended by 400 people. 

Miss Virginia Clay has been re-elected | 
secretary of the Alabama Editors’ and 
Publishers’ Association. 

A Woman Suffrage Club has just been 
organized at Marionville, Mo. Mrs. Lizzie | 
Mattock is president ; Miss Nannie Wilson, | 
corresponding secretary. 

The Political Equality Club of Fredonia, | 
N. Y., are raising a fund to fit up the hall | 
in the library building for the use of the 
various ladies’ societies of the village. 

Mrs. Hayford, the wife of the popular 
and genial editor of the Laramie City | 
(Wyoming) Sentinel, is managing the | 
paper during an extended absence of the | 
editor on account of ill health. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods contributed to | 
the Union-Signal a serial entitled, ‘‘A Lit- 
tle New England Maid.” It is said to be | 
one of this author's best pictures of life in | 
New England. 

‘Should a woman have been placed at 
the head of the State Industrial School for 
Girls?” was the subject of a debate be- 
tween two young women at the commence- 
ment exercises of Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. | 

Mrs. Edward C. Cabot, daughter of the | 
late Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, bas presented 
to the town of Melrose a tract of nine acres | 
of the old Sewall estate, to be held by the 
town as a public park, and called Sewall’s | 
Woods. The property is high and is a | 
beautifully wooded tract. 

Dr. W. J. Young and Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young,of South Carolina,have gone abroad 
for the summer. Mrs. Young closed her 
large temperance school a few days before 
leaving. They will have the best wishes 
of their many friends for a pleasant trip 
and a safe return. 

Women’s names appear this year for the 
first time on the list of vice-presidents and 
on the board of directors of the National 
Educational Association; probably a tardy 
recognition of the fact that eighty-one per 
cent. of all public school teachers in the | 
country are women.— Union-Signal. 

Mrs. Louisa Lawson, president of the | 
Woman’s Club of Sydney, Australia, and | 
editor of the Australian women’s paper, 
the Dawn, contributes to the WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL this week a remarkably vivid 
and graphic account of the life of women 
in the gold-diggings. 

Mrs. 8S. 8S. Frackleton, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is well known in art circles as a 
color-maker and decorator, and as the in- 
ventor of the Frackleton gas kiln, the 
first kiln ever patented for firing china 
with gas. She is making an extensive tour 
in the West in the interests of her busi- 
ness, and is giving attention to stained 
glass work. 

The Humane Society of Atlanta, Ga., 
holds regular monthly meetings. Inter- 
esting reports from the superintendent 
and agent are presented and discussed. 
Over one hundred cases of cruelty to chil- 
dren and animals have been acted upon 
during the past month, and a strong effort 
will be made to further increase the use- 
fulness of the society. 

Dr. Evelyn Ballentine, of Le Roy, N. Y., 
passed the best examination of the four 
women physicians who took the civil ser- 
vice examination in New York last month, 
to secure State appointments. Her per 
cent. was 94. She has been appointed as- 
sistant physician in the State Hospital for 
the Insane at Rochester. Dr. Ballentine 
is president of the local woman suffrage 
association at Le Roy. 

A State Temperance Convention is called 
to meet in Atlanta, Ga., on the 29th of 
July, to continue in session two days. 
Delegates may be sent from churches, 
Sunday schools, temperance societies, 
prohibition clubs of any name or order, or 
from county alliances. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions, Good Tem- 
plars and Sons of Temperance are espe- 
cially invited to send delegates. 

The White Ribbon Herald, edited by Mrs. 
Sarah Haywood Cramer, is published 
monthly at Ocean Grove and Asbury 
Park, N. J. The White Ribbon Herald and 
Blade is edited and published by Elizabeth 
T. Jones, at Catonsville, Md. They give 
an excellent showing of the W. C. T. U. 
work in their respective States, and the 
Blade for June reprints a suffrage editorial 
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Mrs. Louisa Barton, of Boston, widely 
known through the eastern section of the 
country as a temperance lecturer, lately 
spent a Sunday in Duxbury, Mass. In the 
morning she occupied the pulpit of the 


| Congregational Church, of which Rev. C. 


D. Harp is pastor, and delivered a temper- 
ance address, under the auspices of the 
W. C. T. U., in the same church in the 
evening. Good audiences greeted her both 
morning and evening. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman is now at 
home, recruiting her strength after her 


| long illnese, and growing better every day, 
| She works for a couple of hours each 
| morning in her garden, where she has 


twenty varieties of roses in bloom, and a 
fine supply of vegetables growing. Mrs. 
Chapman contributes several good articles 


| to the Woman's Standard for July, and is 


preparing for active work in Iowa in the 
autumn. 

In the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, last May, an 
article entitled,‘‘Woman’sV ote on Temper- 
ance” referred to the town of Natick, Mass., 
as having voted ‘‘yes”’ at the last election 
by a majority of nine, but the fact was not 
stated that two of the selectmen were 
elected by the temperance party and were 
true to the people who elected them. Na- 
tick is to-day ‘‘No License,” in fact, if not 
in name, as the selectmen are not, under 


| the statute, required to grant licenses, and 


they do not grant them. 

A convention of the people of Orange 
County, New York, will be held next Sat- 
urday, July 18, on Scuvimunk Mountain, 
near Monroe, to consider the bills to en- 
able self-supporting women, army nurses, 
and soldiers’ widows and orphans, to vote 
at all elections. Mr. Hamilton Willcox 
and others will give reasons for the bills, 
which will be presented to the next Legis- 
lature; and opponents are invited to at- 
tend and give their views. All friends of 
the bills are urged to be present. Mr. J. 
Garrett Davison, proprietor of the Seven 
Springs Mountain House, is chairman of 
the committee of arrangements, and gives 
the use of his platform and grounds. 


At a mass-meeting called by the Effing- 
ham, Ill., W. C. T. U. to approve the ac- 
tion of the Legislature giving women the 
right to vote at all school elections, 
speeches were made by Rev. Mr. Kellar, 
Capt. Caldwell, Mr. Smothers, Henry B. 
Kepley, W. S. Holmes, Mrs. Gilbert and 
others. Mrs. Markland read a notice that 
the governor had signed the bill; Mrs. 
Laycock gave twelve reasons why women 
ought to vote. Mrs. Kepley read the law 
and made a short statement concerning it. 
Mrs. Hoagland read short scripture ex- 
cerpts concerning women, and Rev. Mr. 
Kellar offered prayer. 


Already over 800 students are making 
application to enter the initial class of 
the University of Chicago. Although 
richly endowed by Mr. Rockefeller, there 
is a present need of money for the erection 
of a portion of the women’s dormitory. A 
large percentage of the university’s attend- 
ants will be women. Coeducation will be 
one of the bulwarks of the great institu- 
tion from the start. But unfortunately 
no provision has been made for the build- 
ing of the women’s dormitory. The mem- 
bers of the board of trustees are living in 
the hope that some benevolent wealthy 
person of the city will come to their relief 
and subscribe $50,000 for the building. 


Mrs. Susie Hall Wheeler, of Little 
Rock, Ark., daughter of Mr. 8. Z. Hall, a 
well known cotton-gin manufacturer, has 
invented a device for clearing the saws 
of cotton-gins. Numerous attempts have 
been made to construct an appliance that 
would remove the wet cr gummy lint 
from the saws in a perfect and expedi- 
tious manner, but this invention by Mrs. 
Wheeler, which has been in operation 
some time, is pronounced the most valu- 
able one yet devised for that purpose. It 
is of simple construction and application, 
and has the advantage over all other de- 
vices in that it is a part of the gin proper, 
and not an appliance involving extra ex- 
pense or additional power to operate it. 


Miss Florence Balgarnie contributes an 
interesting sketch of London’s famous 
labor leader, John Burns, to the Toledo, 
O., Commercial of June 28. She says: 

Burns never forgets that he had a moth- 
er, and for her sake the interests of all 
women are sacred to him. His spare 
moments are devoted to helping a band of 
devoted middle class women to organize 
the factory girls of East End London. He 
is truly in his element with an army of 
girls at his command. ‘I'd rather man- 
age 100,000 girls than 100 men on strike,” 
he remarked, ‘‘for the girls attend to duty. 
They mind their pickets, and do not run 
around the corner to the saloon or tobac- 
conists, or after the first newsboy who 
brings the latest sporting paper within 
hail, as {oo many of my brother men do.’ 


The real tragedies of life are often found 
where we should least expect them. They 
are going on before us in the lives of many 
a wife and mother in our American cities 
to-day, who, between her duties to her 
husband, her children, her church, and 
society, is being killed before our eyes, 
tortured at the same time by the incompe- 
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tent domestic service which makes house- , 
keeping and the creation of a comfortable 
home almost impossible. One such wo- 
man I saw die in New York, only a few | 
years ago, at thirty-nine, literally killed by 
the brave effort to do all her duty; and 
they are dying thus around us every day, 
with brave smiles on their faces. You 
may see them by hundreds in the streets, | 
and at afternoon receptions in any Ameri- 
can city, if you have been initiated into the 
band, and know the passwords and the | 
grip.—Anna C. Brackett, in Harper's Mag- | 
azine. 
In 1834 Emily Ingham, afterward Mrs. | 
Phineas Staunton, and her sister Marietta, 
went from Saybrook, Conn., and with | 
$5,000 established a school for young 
women at Attica, N. Y. Three years later 
they moved to Le Roy, and there started 
the Le Roy Female Seminary, which was 
incorporated in 1840. Early in the history 
of the institution Emily applied for a col- | 
lege charter. The Legislature refused the | 
request, but she afterwards succeeded, and | 
then, in 1857, the Le Roy institution be- 
came Ingham University, and was placed | 
in the care of the Presbyterian Church on 
the understanding that it should be en- | 
dowed. The endowment never came. The 
college was reorganized in 1887, and the | 
property was conveyed by Mrs. Staunton | 
to a new board of trustees. She died two 
years later, and withia two years after her 
death the institution she had run success- 
fully for fifty years was loaded down with 
mortgages to the extent of $35,000. The 
alumpz of the university have taken up 
the matter, and are trying to raise $20,000, 
with which to relieve the institution from 
its embarrassment, and a considerable part 
has been subscrised. The buildings of 
the university are valued at $75,000. The 
dormitory building is new, and the col- 
lege of fine art and the museum are partic- 
ularly handsome and complete. 


WE HAVE 








| all sizes. 


BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 


The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 


| house in the United States for the storage by the 


month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carri: . 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 
Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 
SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 
Warehouse receipts given and 8 
peciee for transportation to all parts of the world. 
‘or rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
hone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
ay, Brookline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F., W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


Travelling, Weddings and Receptions 


All the Fashionable Colors and Styles, 


—AT—= 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


REMOVED 





— TO— 


26 Bromfield Street. 





CHURCH FURNITURE, 
LODCE FURNITURE, ; 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 


Made to Order from our Own Special and Architect’s Designs. 


INVALID CHAIRS SOLD, RENTED AND EXCHANGED. 


Barber Chairs and Shoe Store Settees a Specialtv. 





Ss. C. SMALL & CO., 


26 Bromfield Street. 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


mothers. 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids 
pg ean ee Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


velopment. 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 


No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to app! 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 


No. 3 is to 
the waist-bands for 
etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


No. 7 illustrates how the 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
49> Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-Doils when first started, and callous of alt kinds, 








bones off with Elixir. 


on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all = cured him. 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, anc 

you said it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone, 
not show any lameness. 





Never fuils t» relleve spayins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAM- 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample bot- 
tle free to any address with three two-cent stau ps. Send for circular, 
BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your E'ixir in my barn 
forayear, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair. I have been using it on my horse 


e has 
when you came and saw him 


I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
It is the most wonderful liniment I ever saw. 


You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come, 

» It wasin our local pen eg about the horse being cured, and a great man 

— = have been to me to know where they can get it. I t-l! at my barn they wi 
—_ 2 always find it as long as Lam around. One of my reighbors bought acolt 
aE = that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and everything 
— he could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four ring- 


Yourstruly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 














GONE BEFORE 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Say not of the friend departed, 
‘He is dead :’’ he is but grown 
Larger-souled and deeper-hearted, 
Blossoming into skies unknown. 
All the air of earth is sweeter 
For his being’s full release ; 
And thine own life is completer 
For his conquest and his peace. 





— 
THE FOUR WINDS. 


Wind of the North, 

Wind of the Norland snows, 

Wind of the winnowed skies and sharp, clear 
stars— 

Blow cold and keen across the naked hills, 

And crisp the lowland pools with crystal films, 

And blur the casement - squares with glittering 
ice, 

But go not near my love. 

Wind of the West, 

Wind of the few, far clouds, 

Wind of the gold and crimson sunset lands— 


Blow fresh and pure across the peaks and plains, | 


And broaden the blue spaces of the heavens, 
And sway the grasses and the mountain pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, 

Wind of the sunrise seas, 

Wind of the clinging mists and gray, harsh 
rains— 

Blow moist and chill across the wastes of brine, 

And shut the sun out, and the moon and stars, 

And lash the boughs against the dripping eaves, 

Yet keep thou from my love. 


But thou, sweet wind! 

Wind of the fragrant South, 

Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose— 
Over magnolia glooms and lilied lakes 

And flowering forest come with dewy wings, 
And stir the petals at her feet and kiss 


The low mound where she lies. 
—The Century. 


> a a a 
THE LAUREL. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


The black-birds sing till out of breath 
To woo the meadow-sweet, 

Blithe robin praising the wild rose 
Pipes in the perfumed heat; 

The south wind floats across the pool 

Her dainty crimson cheek to cool. 


But in the dim depths of the wood, 
Alone the laurel keeps 

Where shadows fold the trembling leaves 
And half the bright day sleeps; 

And though she is most fair and sweet, 

No lovers has she at her feet. 


Enough she has of air and dew, 
Enough for all her needs; 

But whether she is sad or glad, 
Or well or ill, who heeds ? 

She sees but glimpses of the sky; 

No blithe friends greet her, passing by. 


Only the tender hermit thrush, 
Chanting amid the calm, 

Ceasing a moment now and then 
The rapture of his psalm, 

Sees, maybe, in her lovely face 

A longing for some unknown grace. 


*“O pretty flower,’’ he pipes to her, 
* Be sure your life is good; 
Better by far is loneliness 
In this fair solitude 
Than false friends and the treacherous foes 
*That cut the heart out of the rose. 


*‘Calm days, and silent, tranquil nights, 
Sweet dreams and peace you know; 
And dreams are dearer even than joy, 
For joy will turn to woe; 
And in the whole earth, east or west, 
Peace is of all things far the best.”” 
—Portland Transcript. 
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DISENOHANTED. 


“Of all things, a night journey is the 
most tedious!” said Clarence Hatfield, as 
he let himself fall heavily into the stiff and 
uncomfort:ble seat of the railway car, 
with its faded velvet cushions, and its back 
at exactly the wrong angle for aught ap- 
proaching anap. “I say, Clifton, do you 
think we might smoke?” 

‘*Well, I rather imagine not,” said I, 
with a motion of my head toward the 
other passengers. ‘‘There appear to be 
ladies on board.” 

Hatfield shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Such ladies!” 

‘“*Well,” laughed I, ‘‘they don’t appear 
to be particularly stylish in manner or 
costume ; but nevertheless, my dear fellow, 
the divinity of their sex hedges them 
around like a wall.” 

“Divinity of their humbug!” shortly 
interrupted Hatfield. ‘‘As if these ill- 
dressed dowdies, with babies and band- 
boxes, could possibly belong to the same 
world with Beatrice Hale!” 

To this I made no answer. It did not 
seem to me exactly appropriate to lug the 
sacred name of Beatrice Hale into a dis- 
cussion in a place like this. Yet what 
could I do, except feel my cheeks flush 
and the roots of my hair tingle? For I 
was unmistakably in love with Beatrice 
Hale, and so was Clarence Hatfield. 

If I were to waste quarts of ink and 
reams of paper in trying to describe her 
manifold charms and exceliencies, it 
wouldn’t do any good. Such things have 
been tried before and failed. Suffice it to 
say that she was as beautiful asa dream, 





at her feet. 

Which of us did she like best? Ah, that 
| was the question! It was something like 
| the children’s old game of see-saw, “Up I 
go, down you come.” Sometimes I fan- 
cied I had a ghost of a chance—sometimes 

I was convinced that Hatfield was alto- 
gether the preferred, and that I had better 
emigrate to Australia at once. 
| **Hello!” cried Hatfield, breaking un- 
| ceremoniously in upon the thread of my 
musings, “there goes the whistle. We 
shall be off directly. Thank goodness for 
that!” 
| And he put his feet on the opposite seat, 
and prepared for as comfortable a four 
| hours’ ride as possible. 
| Clarence Hatfield and I were employees 
| in the extensive business of Messrs. Jen- 
kins, Jumperton & Co., auctioneers, and 
had been down tothe country ‘putting up” 
a sale of lots, cut into streets and sqaares, 
according to the most approved metro- 
| politan methods of doing such things. 
It had been a dismal business. November 
is not an inspiring month at the best, and 


and that Hatfield and I were both slaves | ever execute an involuntary pas seul, by 
| 





a three days’ fog had conspired against the 

success of ‘Mount Morra Park,” as Jen- 

kins, Jumperton & Co. had christened the 

| new speculation. Yet we had done reas- | 

| Onsbly well, and were now thankful | 

| enough to get back to New York. 
As the train gave its starting lunge the 

| door flew open, and in came a tall old lady, 

| in a prodigious black bonnes and a fur | 

| cloak, surrounded by a perfect chevaux de- 


| frise of squirrel cages, leather bags, brown | 
| paper parcels and sandwich boxes. She | 
was followed closely by a younger lady, 
| dressed in black and closely veiled, and | 
| paused hesitatingly in front of our seat. 
| ‘Young man,” said she, in a low voice, 
as gruff as that of a man, “is this seat 
engaged?” 

“Yes,” said Hatfield, ‘‘it is.” 

‘*For your feet?” 

‘‘No matter whit for, superciliously | 

| replied the head clerk of Jenkins, Jumper- | 











” 


| ton & Co. ‘Please to pass on, old lady. 
| You’il fiad seats enough beyond ” 

But this was stretching thetruth. There | 

were no seats beyond, as the old lady could | 

| easily perceive, unless she chose to a 

| 


directly opposite a red-hot coal fire, or | 
upon one of those corner arrangements | 
close to the door, which was equivalent to 
no seat at all. 

The old lady hesi:ated, and changed her | 
heavy carpet-bag from one wearied arm 
to the other. I thought of my own good 
Aunt Polly at home, and rose at once. 

‘*Pray take this seat, ma’am,” said I, 
‘and let me put your parcel up in the rack | 
for you.” 

“Clifton, what a fool you are!” cried 
Hatfield, in an impatient sotto voce, 
“Why couldn’t you have sat still and 
minded your own business?” 

“{t is my own business,” I answered 
brusquely, ‘to see that every lady is made 
as comfortable as the nature of things will | 
permit. Now the squirrel-cage, ma’am— | 
it'll go very comfortably under the seat, 
I think.” 

Hatfield uttered a contemptuous grunt, 
but he never offered to take his feet off the 
opposite cushions, although the younger | 
woman stood in the aisle, uncomfortably 
swaying backward and forward with the | 
motion of the train, until a woman beyond, | 
observing the state of affairs, drew a sleep- | 
ing child into her lap, and beckoned the 
other to take the place thus vacated. 

By this time my old lady had established | 
herself to her entire satisfaction, and | 
| opened her sandwich box. 

‘Much obliged to you, young man,” 
said she. ‘It’s easy to see that you've a 
mother of your own at home, and that you 
are in the habit of doing reverence to her 
gray hairs. As for this person,” with a 
nod of her poke bonnet in the direction of | 
Mr. Hatfield, ‘tif he has a mother, I can’t 
say much for her bringing of him up. 
Perhaps he may be old himself one day, 
| and stand in need of a little politeness and | 
| consideration from the young.” 

‘‘When I’m anxious for your good opin- | 
son, ma’am, I'll let you know,” returned | 
| Mr. Hatfield, rather flippantly. 

The old lady could only express herself | 
by a vehement sniff. And even I was a | 
little annoyed at his manner. 

‘‘Hatfield,” said I in a low tone, “you | 
might behave like a gentleman.” 

“So I will,” he retorted, with a shrug, 
‘‘when I find myself in company that calls 
for such manners.” 

I said no more, but, leaning up 
against the side of the door, prepared to 
make myself comfortable as possible until 
the train should stop at Stamford, its first 
way station, and some descending passen- 
ger might make room for me. 

Reader, did you ever stand in an express 
train in full motion? Did you ever feel 
yourself swayed backward and forward, 
bumping one of your phrenological devel- 
opments against one side of the car, and 
bringing the base of your spinal column 
against the top of a seat at the opposite 
swerve of the train? Did you ever grasp 
blindly at nothing for support? Did you 

















| Miss Hale. 





way of keeping your balance, and then 
grind your teeth to see the two pretty 
young ladies: beyond laughing at your 
antics? If so, you will know how to pity 
me during the hour and a half between B. 
and Stamford. 

Hatfield went to sleep and snored; the 
old lady in the gigantic bonnet ate sand- 
wiches and drank from a wicker flask; the 
young lady sat as noiseless as a black- 
veiled statue; fretful babies whimpered ; 
old gentlemen uttered strange sounds in 
their sleep; the lamps flared like sickly 
moons overhead; and the shriek of the 
train as it flew through sleeping villages 
sounded like the yell of a fiery-throated 
demon. 

‘Stamford !’’ bawled the conductor. 

At last I succeeded in dropping my 
weary and stiffened limbs into a seat, 
where slumber overtook me ia just a min- 
ute and a quarter, for I had been asleep on 
my legs once or twice, even in my former 
disadvantageous attitude; and [ could 
scarcely believe the evidence of my senses 
when we finally thundered into the echo- 
ing vastness of the Grand Central depot 
in New York. 

Hatfield, alive to the necessity of catch- 
ing a car before all the world of travellers 
should crowd into it, stumbled over the 
old lady’s ankles with small ceremony. 

“Oh, take care! You have knocked the 
squirrel-cage over!” cried she. 

*Confound the squirrel-cage!” shouted 
Hatfield, gnashing his teeth as the ancient 
dame placed herself directly in the aisle 
to set the furry pet up again, thereby com- 
pletely blockiog his egress. 

“Serves you right, Hatfield,” said I, as 
I stooped to assist. 

Just then the young companion of our 
old lady advanced, flinging back her veil. 

**Grandma,” said she, ‘the carriage is 
waiting. I will send Thomas for the par- 
cels. Mr. Clifton, I am very much obliged 
to you for your politeness to my grand- 
mother, who is unused to traveling. As 
to Mr. Hatfield, the less said about his 


| courtesy the better.” And Beatrice Hale’s 


black eyes flashed di-dainfully on Clar- 
ence’s cowed visage. 


‘*Miss Hale,” he stammered, “it I'd had | 


the least idea who you were”— 

‘**You would have regulated your con- 
duct accordingly,” impatiently interrupted 
‘*Thanks—I prefer to see peo- 
ple in their true light. Mr. Clifton,” turn- 
ing graciously to me, *‘you will call, to- 
morrow, and see how grandma stands her 
journey, won’t you? Oh, thank you! The 
carriage is close by.’’ 

And to this day I believe that is the way 


| I won my wife, for Clarence Hatfield was 


a brilliant, showy sort of a fellow, who 
far outshone me in general society, and I 
think Bee was inclined rather to fancy 
him until that night. But she was disen- 
chanted then for good and all. And 
Grandma Hale comes to see us every 


Christmas with a hamper of good things 
| his equal. 


from Hale farm.— True Flag. 
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EQUALITY IN CREATION. 


The Rey. J. H. Byers, formerly of Ten- 
nessee, now of Emporia, Kansas, contrib- 
uted to the Union-Signal the following 
Scriptural argument on the woman ques- 
tion. It was called out by an able article 
of Miss Laura Clay, of Lexington, Ky., 
“The Bible for Equal Rights.”” Mr. Byers 
says: 

In the first order of God’s creation, the 
lower animals, they were all of a class; 


| that is, their righ's were equal, no matter 


how much they might differ in physical 
endowment. So of the second or higher 
order of God's creation, mankind. 

In Gen. 1: 26, the Triune God says: ‘*Let 
us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness,”’ and then, when defining “man’s 
dominion,” he is called ‘‘them.”’ It is evi- 
dent that ‘‘man,”’ and “them,” refer to 
Adam and Eve as the head of the human 
race. 
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Then, in verse twenty-seven, where | 


the creation is referred to as complete, it | 
is said that ‘‘*man”’’ was ‘‘created male and | 


female.” 
woman that God created in the same 
‘image and likeness,’’ and having the same 


‘‘dominion” in all time to come. The same | 


that is said of the one is said of the other. 


The moral *timage and likeness” of Adam, | 


and the moral “image and likeness” of 
Eve, were not only alike, but both like 
God. And the power of Eve to subdue 
the earth was the same as Adam's power; 
that is, Adam had no more, no less, of the 
‘image and likeness” of God, wherein he 
was vested, than Eve. 

Therefore, there was not then, nor since, 
any moral superiority of either the man or 
the woman over the other. As God con- 
templated the ‘dominion of the earth” for 
His glory, and the good of mankind, He 
did not contemplate or include woman in 
this subjection by the man, but included 
her as an equal helpmeet to accomplish 
the subjection. So if arrogant Adam, or 
any of his sons, deprive Eve, or any of her 
daughters, of any God-given right, so far 
they mar that “image and likeness” of 














God. And as the man and the woman 
were to ‘‘be fruitful and multiply,” should 
the woman, as the opponents of equal 
rights contend, be inferior to the man, 
the unity of the human race would be de- 
stroyed. This would make Adam supe- | 
rior to his offspring, because they must of | 
necessity partake of the lower order of 
their mother. Such reasoniog shows us | 
the glaring ‘errors into which we fall, if 
we start out with the iaterpretation that 
God did not give to man and woman equal | 
rights. 

In Gen. 2:18, God says: “It is not good 
that man should be alone; [ will make | 
him a helpmeet for him.” This passage 
is very significant. If it were ‘‘not good | 
that man should be alone,” it certainly | 
would not be good for God to make him 
a “helpmeet’ with inferior endowment. 
Since the ‘‘image and likeness” were iden- 
tical, the ‘“thelpmeet” must be identical 
with the one helped. And besides this, 
**helpmeet”’ is a corruption of ‘-helpmate,” 
which means a compeer mated or matched 
to the other. A wife could not be a help- 
mate to a busbind, if she were an ‘inferior 
order of creation. And if she is not, then 
every participation of the husband belongs 
also to the wife, civil, political and reli- 
gious. One way of promoting good and 
subduing evil is by casting a ballot with 
moral quality and quantity. In this, Eve 
is the complement of Adam. She has the 
same endowment, and the same interest at 
stake, and the same obligation to dis- 
charge. 

God said, ‘‘Let them have dominion over 
. . the earth.” In this each was, and is, 
an equal half of the whole. Deprive either 
of any part of their rights, or let either 
shirk duty, in so far will the work not be 
done. Since corruption, wickedness and 
sin are in the Jand, if mancurtails woman’s 
rights in helping him subdue them, hesins 
against God and woman. And if she fails 
to do her part, when left free, she sins, 
and is not the helpmeet God intended her 


to be. 
Again, our argument for equal rights of 


the woman with the man is strengthened 
from the fact that God made the woman 
out of the man. If shehad been made out 
of the dust of the earth, as Adam was, 
there might be a question as to the quality 
of the dust. But to obviate this, and to 
unify the two, as one head of the race, 
God made the woman out of the man. So 
whatever the man was, the woman was | 
also. Adam so understood it, for when | 
God brought the woman (ducere uxorem, | 
i, e., to marry) to him, Adam said, ‘‘Sheis 
now bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called wo-man,” i. e., 
Isha, a she-man. Had the woman been 
made by the will and through the pain of 
the man, he might have claimed her de- 
pendence and obligationto him. But such 
is not the fact, nor was he consulted, for 
she was made while he was asleep; and 
when God awoke him, and he looked upon 
his helpmeet, he at once recognized in her 








Again, it is no argument against the 
equal rights of woman with man to say | 
that Eve first sinned, and then caused 
Adam to sin. The record does not say she 
caused him to sin, for he sinned of his own 
accord. She did not force him or even 
request him to eat the fruit. Besides, had | 
Satan attacked Adam instead of Eve, he 
would also have fallen; for since he did | 
not refuse to eat the fruit from his wife’s | 
hands, he certainly could not have resisted 
Satan’s assaults. In fact, Adam yielded 
much more readily than Eve, for she was 
the subject of the most cunniog strategy 
and continued argument by Satan, while 
Adam was free from all this, yet fell. 
Now let it be noted that, since they both 
sinned in the same way, and fell from the 
same high plane to the same depth, how 
could Adam claim any superiority over 
Eve, after the fall? Nay, rather, there is 
more reason why Eve might have said to 
her husband, ‘‘It is true I fell, but it was 
not without a mighty struggle, while you 
were an easy prey to the tempter.” 

Again, the expression in Gen. 3:16, | 


So it was both the man and the | “hy desire shall be to thy husband, and he | 


shall rule over thee,” is a part of the pen- | 
alty of the woman's sin; but it only refers | 
to her subjection to the man in her unequal 
burdens in the propagation of the human 
race. It in no way refers, as is often said, 
to an abridgment of her civil rights, or 
moral or civil subjection to her husband. | 
The very connection of this statement with | 
that of the pain of child-bearing estab- | 
lishes my interpretation of the passage. 
It follows, therefore, from these con- | 
siderations, that God made man and wo- | 
man equal in creation, equal in dominion, 
equal in marriage, equal in the church and 
State, and intended her in every sense to 
be man’s compeer. And any privilege 
conferred upon man and denied a woman, 
simply because she is a woman, is unjust, 
unwise and unscriptural, and demands 
immediate correction by civil enactment. 
To do otherwise is a relic of barbarism. 
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The little republic of Switzerland will 
be 600 years old on the lst of August. 








| the close of the fiscal year. 
| dues to Mrs. Martia L. Berry, Cawker 


| as school teachers. 





A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


_ Mr. W. K. Weaver and wife spent last 
year at Maryville, Tenn., and w°re fore- 
most in every good work. On Nov. 31, 
1890, Mr. Weaver preached by invitation, 
in the absence of the pastor, at the New 
Providence Presbyterian Church, and sur- 
prised the congregation by taking his text 
from I. Cor. 14:34, 35, and I. Tim. 2:11, 12, 
and proving conclusively woman’s right 
and duty to preach the Gospel, or do any 
other work to which God may call her. 

The W. C. T. U. passed a resolution of 
thanks, and decided to go in a body and 
present to Mr. Weaver a copy of their 
resolution. How they did it is vividly told 
by Mrs. Mary T. W. McTeer, in a private 
letter, which is quoted in the Minnesota 
White Ribbon: 

And we did go, each wearing our yellow 
and white ribbons, and carrying cooked 
samples from our pantries for the coming 
Christmas at the Weaver home. ‘The hus- 
bands of three of our number smuggled 
themselves into our company, and you 
may be sure they wore the badge of loy- 
alty. Other husbands wanted to come, 
but got the idea that they would not be 
permitted. In constrained stillness, our 
procession filed up to the door, and when 
the good man of the house answered the 
bell he was greeted in song: 


Dare to do right! Dare to be true! 

You've done a work that no other would do! 
Done it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 

Angels have hastened the story to tell.—Cuorvs. 


Then we marched into their dining- 
room and deposited our burdens, and re- 
turned to the parlor. Mrs. Stanley, our 
president, in a suitable address, presented 
a copy of the resolutions, decked with a 
white and yellow bow, to Mr. Weaver, and 
requested his sermon for publieation in our 
local paper. Although taken by surprise, 
he responded in a fitting manner, and the 
sermon has since gone out in this printed 
form, carrying its blessed, long-hidden 
truths to many homes. 

Mr. Weaver has gone to minister to a 
Presbyterian church at Owatonna, Minn. 


—————-2-0-o 


TO KANSAS EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
AUXILIARIES. 


SALINA, KAN., JULY 1, 1891. 

It has been found that much correspond- 
ence and confusion will be avoided by a 
change in Article 5 of the Local Consti- 
tutions, to read: 

‘“*The annual meeting of the Auxiliaries 
for the election of officers shall be held 
before the annual State meeting.” 

It is recommended that each auxiliary 
call a meeting and amend its constitution 
as above suggested. This will enable the 
auxiliaries to report their newly-elected 
officers to the corresponding secretary of 
the Kansas E. 8S. A. at or before the State 
meeting, thus avoiding the necessity of a 
delay in the publication of the yearly di- 
rectory. Also, please bear in mind that 
the close of the fiscal year is on Sept. 15, 
and all dues must be paid to the State 
treasurer before that time, as representa- 
tion is based upon the report sent in before 
Send your 


City, Kan., before Sept. 15, 1891. 
LaurRA M. Jouns, Pres. K. E. S. A. 
ELIZABETH F. Hopkins, Cor. Sec’y. 





WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


Mrs. Isabella Webb Parks, wife of Prof. 
Parks, of the Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, Atlanta, Ga., had an excellent article 
in Zion's Herald not long ago, on ‘*‘The 
Lay Vote—How Should it Influence the 
Ministerial ?” 

After reviewing the objections urged 
against the admission of women to the 
General Conference, Mrs. Parks concludes: 


The woman question is not a cyclone 
which has swept without warning upon 
our Methodist Zion while the ‘‘pilot” was 
below getting his dinner. The question of 
woman’s participation in the affairs of both 
church and State has been a subject of 
discussion the last twenty-five years. And 
mark, the very same class of persons who 
now oppose her admission to General Con- 
ference have fought every step of her for- 
ward march, and with precisely the same 
arguments. One would suppose, from the 
Christian Advocate, that all thus far had 
been freely granted; but fifty years ago 
there was a strong opposition to women 
About the same time 
& woman created a terrible scandal by go- 


| ing into the Boston Public Library to read. 
| Twenty-five years ago the same changes 


were rung upun the Bible, woman’s phys-- 
ical, mental and moral characteriatics, 


| the home, the eternal fitness of things, 


etc., to shut the doors of our colleges and 
universities against her. Within fifty 
years, those who now graciously consent 
to permit Frances Willard to pack to its 


| utmost capacity any house in whi:h she 


will consent to speak, considered that a 
woman ‘‘unsexed herself by speaking in 
public.”’ The particular question now be- 
fore us has been under consideration more 
than two years. 

Nor is this a hazardous ‘‘experiment”’ of 
which no one can foretell the results. 
Woman has been upon the earth nearly as 
long as man. As a factor in civilization 
she is pretty well understood. Every new 
fidld of work that she has entered in this 
‘*woman’s century” has been improved by 
her presence. Dire results were prophe- 
sied when she first dared to leave the 
beaten paths. They have proved uttgNy 
unfounded. She and the colleges 


mutually benefited one another. is 
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an acknowledged success in business and 
the professions, and no less, but rather 
more of a success than ever in the home. 
She has vastly improved the prayer-meet- 
ings and tne Sabbdath school. There is 
every reason to believe that what has been 
true in the past will hold true in the future, 
and that her presence in General Confer- 
ence will be a blessing to the church. 





++ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MRS. CRIMSON’S AFTERNOON TEA. 


It was all ready. ‘he table, a smooth, 
white toadstool, was spread with a tempt- 
ing feast. A sliced strawberry represented 
ice-cream and ices, the plates were rose- 
petals, and the goblets, honeysuckle-blos- 
soms with a drop of honey in each. 

The guests were—Dorothy’s dolls?—No, 
indeed! Hollyhock ladies in silky robes of 
crimson, rose, pale pink, yellow and white, 
with soft, green shoulder-capes. 


Their | 





PURIFIES 


heads were green grapes upon which feat- | 
| 


ures were marked with a pin. 


Dorothy had worked hard to get every- | 


thing ready, and was tired. Leaning 


against the old apple-tree root, she closed | 


her eyes for a moment. Suddenly, how- 


ever, she opened them in surprise, for Mrs, 


Crimson was saying: 


‘*Madame Blanche, do take some of this 


delicious strawberry cream.” 

“No,” drawled Madame _ Blanche, 
peevishly ; ‘‘you know I don’t like straw- 
berry cream! Why didn’t you have 
vanilla?” 

Dorothy’s face became almost as red as 
Mrs. Crimson’s dress, for she recognized 
the very woris she had used that day at 
dessert. Mrs. Crimson went on: 


some ices?” 

**T hate ices,”’ replied Miss Pink, tossing 
her head. 

“So do I,” chimed in Miss Rose. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “Wi pinot. Bo Bonen o* 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, De.ia C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, M. COWLES. 








Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 
es, Kash and 
Skin Diseases, 
m and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the testot 
4U years ;no oth- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
dis tinguished 


Ss 


AS WELL A 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 

No other cos- 
metic will do it 






Dr. L. A. Sayer 
said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as t 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfiuous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
‘RED T.. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe. 
Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





‘Dpeoches, LActares axa Letters 


‘*Miss Pink, Miss Rose, won't you have | 


“Oh,” exclaimed Dorothy, ‘‘you’re | 
spoiling the party. What makes you be- | 
have so?” 


“You taught us!” they all cried; ‘our 
stalks are just outside the dining-room 
window, and we hear you complaining at 
every meal.” 


‘*But I donu’t do so at parties,” said poor | 


Dorothy, half-crying. 
‘It’s just as bad to do it at home,” re- 
turned Madame Blanche, severely. 
‘*Besides,” cried Miss Pink, in a shrill 
voice, ‘*you can’t expect people with green- 
grape heads to have pleasant dispositions!” 


At this, all the hollyhocks pulled off | 


their heads and began pelting Dorothy 
with them. 

‘Dorothy, Dorothy!” called some one. 
Dorothy gave a start and looked about 
her. There were the hollyhock ladies, 
their heads all in place, each wearing the 
same fixed smile she had scratched upon 
it with a pin. 

‘*Dorothy, come to supper,” called mam- 
ma. 


As Dorothy took her seat, papa said, | 


‘‘Here’s some nice hot toast. Pass your 
plate, Dorothy.” 
She began to say, ‘I hate toast ; I wanted 


muffins for supper,” but she thought of 


Madame Blanche, and, shutting her lips | 


firmly, passed her plate in silence. She 
ate her supper without a complaint, and, 
looking towards the window, fancied the 
tall hollyhocks outside were nodding 
kindly at her. 

After supper she told mamma about it. 
“I’m never going to forget that dream!” 
said she. 

‘*T hope you never will,” replied mam- 
ma, with a kiss.—A. M. Keith, in Our Little 
Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


A small boy defined a holiday asa day 
to holler in. 


“So she rejected you, did she? Your 
proposal didn’t please her?” ‘Well, I can 
hardly say it didn’t please her. I thought 
she’d never stop laughing.” — Boston 
Herald. 


‘Is your husband a religious man?” 
“I’m not quite certain. When I hear him 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Uniform with the First Series. 


CONTENTS: 


The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks, Capital Punishment. 
Sulfrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 

The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 

Letter from Naples. 
Address to Boston School Children. 
The Old South Meeting-House. 
Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 
The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 
The Education of the People. 

The Scholar ina Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O'Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedagogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 


The 


| still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 


work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 


| government. 


By S. M. BURNHAM. 


spesk in the prayer-meeting, | think he is; | 
when I hear him speaking at home, [ think | 


he isn’t.”—Life. 


Mrs. Pester—So you've been refurnish- 
ing your dining-room, eh, Mrs. Mixum? 
Mrs. Mixum—To a sutten extent, yes. 


puttin’ some lambkins on the mantelpiece 
and a druggist under the dining-table.”— 
Boston Courier. 


After American 
achieved, a patriot went to John Adams 
one day with a subscription paper to erect 
& liberty-pole on the green, like those 
round which the Whigs rallied during the 
Revolution. ‘‘Why do you want it?” 
asked Mr. Adams. ‘‘Haven’t we carried 
the day, and got our independence? 


independence was | 


Haven’t you got all the liberty you want?” | 


‘*Yes,” said the patriot, rather reluctantly. 
“I suppose we have; but then, Mr. Adams, 
what’s liberty good for without a pole!” 
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WINE OF COC 


‘Hap your vacation ?”” No. ‘Well, don’t for- | 
get to take along Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment.”’ | 





THOSE IN WAN 


Keepin’ up to the times, you know; been | 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World. 

Author of “Limestone and 

Marbles: Their History and Uses,” ‘Precious 

Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.’ 2 vols. 

Cloth. $6 per set. 


This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
graved or printed. The object of the author has 
been to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
eflect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 
national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except bya conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by a complete index. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


FRUIT JELLIES. 





Preserves can be supplied 








of pure Fruit Jellies and | 


by addressing MRS. ANNA H. BURRILL, Con- | 


cord, Mass. 
berry, Quince, Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. 
Apple, $2.50. To secure the best results, orders 
should be sent in the fruit season or before. 5 per 


Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Bar- | 


| 


cent. discount will be made on orders of $25 and | 


upward. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N 1] Cc § nz reg me a 
LIVER He 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





hine Habit Cured in 10 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla, operating through the | OPIUM:::: doves We per till cared. 
blood, eradicates the scrofulous taint. DR.J. STEPHEN , Lebanon, Ohio, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ad SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





~{ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasal. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings. 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fu) 

particulars address 

M. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and-21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three 

ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 

uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


SaraliA. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues my Ay weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

—s Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

M. H. BYFORD, President. 











PROF. 


“OQ for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 


— 





SS 


CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? o: nave you reas 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columnag 


against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. J 
LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at @.ay 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE, tt is Hot-Forged ana 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only hor.eshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all deal@ i in ¥.o® shoe Nails, Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CC. Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October 1st; ending May 
1891. Shows noaey’ @eree course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VaPoR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. ews ll 





NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $150,000. 
15,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE SiO. 


FOR THE IMMEDIATE USE OF THE COMPANY, 500 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED AT $3.00. PAR- 
TIES WISHING TO MAKE SMALL INVESTMENTS IN PERFECTLY RELIABLE BUSINESS AT 
HOME, WILL FIND THIS ON EXAMINATION A MOST EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 








Apply to G. A. WHITE, Office, 325 Washington St., Boston, Sec. A, Room 1. 





A trouble with many enterprises started is that they produce nothing, they rest upon no useful 
thing. The NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY offers all of the elements of business—Industrial, Com- 
mercial, Financial, Founded upon a scheme of patents, which amounts to patented security, and this 
again upon a greatly improved method in the production and supply of an old and most universal need— 
the stocking—the undertaking will easily rank among the nrost profitable of all sure business 

No seam, no garter, not a rip or wrinkle, not a thing of nonsense or humbug about it. ‘It fits like the 
skin—you can’t kick it off—you’d never know ’twas on.’”’ Re-enforced at the heel, toe and knee, and light- 
ened under the joints to avoid chafing, it is durable, comfortable and healthful. Every other stocking is 
made in pieces and of pieces. Here, a thread passes into the machine and comes out a stocking substantially 
ready for use—amply fashioned in the process, with a genius and skill never before imparted to machinery 
—and all more quickly done than any set of knitted pieces can be wrought into the similar garment they 
were designed to compose. This is the unique stocking for Bicycle Riders and Sportsmen and Children. 


MADE BY THE 


NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY, Ofice,325 Washington St., Boston,Sec.4, Room), 





LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M) 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties bg ey served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 





Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CorrA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 





| KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber | 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments | 


made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





hiet of information and ab- 


steeet of the laws, Showing How to, 
Obtain ——— ——— | ~~ 
XN Tig! sent free. 

UNN & CO 


cel Broadway, 2 
roadway, 











KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
rxecomes displaced or “‘cuked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
searcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. eo 
- .o 
eon, Fi bfe MA wy, L a ft ws ‘An! .. WS) rer a become ab. 
placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING BOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


The best in the world. Kemain elastic and keep t 
KNITTED Fit ED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT. CUSHIONS. 
, ed 0} he mattresses 


Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depend m in an emergency. 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods, have 


always received the highest . mmendation trom all who have used them. 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machive ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The onty one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,00u in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, gend for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 





THE 
STEVENS 
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LETTER FROM MRS. MAY WRIGHT 
SEWALL. 


Paris, FRANCE, JUNE 26, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Permit me through your columns to 
make some statements relative to the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States, and thus to answer numerous in- 
quiries that have been received by me since 
the first triennial meeting of that body in 
Washington, in February last. 

First. The Council is composed of or- 
ganizations, not of individuals; i. ¢., the 
Council has no membership of persons, 
and a woman becomes connected with the 
Council only by the admission into that 
body of some national organization to 
which she belongs. The organizations of 
which the Council is composed must, by 
its constitution, be national, either in 
“*scope or in value.” It is relatively easy 
to determine whether an organization is 
national or not in its scope, but just what 
renders an organization of national value 
it is less easy to decide, and some utter- 
ance upon this point may be expected from 
the executive committee in due time. 

Many of the largest and most important 
of our national organizations are composed 
of both men and women; as for example 
the National Teachers’ Association, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the Nationa! Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections. That 
the women in such associations might be 
represented in the Council, an amendment 
to its constitution was passed, making 
provision for such representation. As I 
have no copy of the minutes at hand, I 
cannot give the exact phrasing of the 
amendment, but, by it, if the women of 
any national organization, composed of 
both men and women, choose to do so, 
they can form an independent committee 
from which the Council will receive a 
delegate. 

Second. The pecuniary obligation as- 
sumed by an organization upon joining the 
Council has apparently been misunder- 
stood; originally the exactions of the con- 
stitution were somewhat complicated, but 
as amended they are very simple. Every 
organization belonging to the Council must 
pay into its treasury the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars every three vears; this must 
be paid at least three months prior to the 
triennial convention. For the convenience 
of organizations, and also to provide for 
the current expenses of the Cv. uncil, it was 
decided at the last executive session of the 
Council that this triennial fee of one hun- 
dred dollars may be paid in equal annual 
instalments of thirty-three and one-third 
dollars each. However, as four years will 
intervene between the second session of 
the Council, which is fixed for 1895, and 
the first session (in February, 1891,) the 
annual instalments of the fee to be paid 
by organizations now belonging to the 
Council are of twenty-five dollars each. It 
may be proper to add here that at what- 
ever time an organization may enter the 
Council, whether now, or just before its 
next session in °95, the fee is the same, 
viz.: one hundred dollars. Hence there 
is no pecuniary gain to an organization 
in postponing its entrance into the Coun- 
cil, while, on the other hand, there is this 
great gain accruing to an organization 
which secures an early admission to the 
Council, that it shares equally with all 
others the honor and privilege of deter- 
mining the policy of the Council during 
the next four years, and of arranging the 
programme of its session in ’95. 

I have stated the financial basis of 
membership in the Council with such min- 
uteness, because the receipt of numerous 
letters, bearing upon this point, has con- 
vinced me that many societies have sup- 
posed that the financial basis had been 
changed. tuch is not the case. The 
former president of the Council, in her 
address, suggested a change which may 
or may not be in time carried out. But 
the pecuniary condition of membership in 
the Council is, and for the next four years 
must remain, exactly as above stated. 

Third. It has been asked, why was the 
next session of the Council set for 1895, 
instead of at the expiration of the trien- 
nial period in 1894? Two reasons for this 
change may be given, either of which 
alone would amply justify it. 
permanent advantage to the Council, to 
convene during the first, instead of the 
second session of a Congress; and by plac- 
ing its next session in ‘95 that session and 
subsequent triennial ones will coincide 
with the first session of each Congress. 

More pressing still is the immediate 
reason of the change. 1893 marks the ex- 
piration of the five years, at the end of 
which it was doped that another session 
of the International Council of women 
might be arranged. The conditions are 
most favorable. This date coincides with 
that of the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 


cago. This event will naturally bring | 


many visitors, foreign and native, to that 
city. 

The Board of Lady Managers has gen- 
erously offered a hall without expense, 








and all necessary » pastbatnene petatien, to [ 
the National Council, the officers of which 
have in turn extended these to the officers 
of the International Council, who will, 
without doubt, at an early date, issue a 
call for the International Council of Wom- 
en to convene in Chicago in the summer 
of 1893. The executive committee of the 
National Council, at its recent session in 
Indianapolis, voted to entertain as its 
guests all foreign delegates regularly ac- 
credited by organizations of their respec- 
tive countries. 

It is evident that the first business of the 
National Council is to prepare for the 
meeting of the International Council, also 
that, having assumed the pleasant burden 
of lending its aid to the officers of the In- 
ternational Council in their preparations 
for a session of that body in Chicago in 
93, and having undertaken to entertain all | 
foreign delegates to that meeting, the | 
preparations for a session of the National | 
Council itself, the following year (’94) in | 
Washington, are quite out of the question. | 
Two years will be needed to recuperate | 
from the strain that will be put upon the 





National Council by the session of the In- | 
ternational in Chicago. 

The first step to be taken by the Na- | 
tional Council in preparing for the meet- | 
ing of the International in Chicago, is to | 
augment its own members, and consequent | 
influence and pecuniary strength. 

In all countries where a National Coun- | 
cil is organized, delegates to the Inter- | 
national meeting in ‘95 will be limited | 
strictly to organizations belonging to the | 
National Council, while from countries in | 
which National Councils are not by that 
date organized, it will be necessary to re- | 
ceive fraternal delegates from any national 
organizations of women that may exist. 
The o-ganizations of women in Norway, 
Sweden and Finland are already united in 
a National Council, owing largely to the | 
well directed energy of the Baroness Grip- | 
enberg, who received her inspiration for | 
such a national union, at the International | 
Council in Washington in 1888. 

Since my arrival in Paris I have learned | 
from Mme. De Morsier that at a recent 
conference of women, numberiog one hun- 
dred and sixty-five representatives of many | 
different groups of workers, the first steps | 
were taken looking to the formation of a | 
National Council of the women of France, | 
and it is hoped that by the summer of '93 | 
the organization will be so well matured | 
that it will be able to send duly accredited 
delegates to the International Council in 
Chicago. ‘There is one line of work in our 
own country to which the National Coun- 
cil will give much attention during the 
next four years; this is the encourage- 
ment of local organizations of women to 
aggregate themselves into city and State 
Councils. 

This inadequate discussion of some of | 
the fundamental plans of the National | 
Council may suflice to meet the immediate 
needs of women interested in its work. In 
the early autumn the officers of the Coun- 
cil will issue an address to the women of 
the country, discussing at length these and 
many other subjects not touched on here. 


I was most pleasantly interrupted on the 


| fourteenth page of this letter by Mme. 


De Morsier who came to take me to the 
annual conference of the Boulogne branch 
of ‘*The Union of the Women of France.” 
A drive of six miles, including a passage 
of the Bois, brought us to the boys’ school 
in the principal street of Boulogne. In | 
the main hall of the school building the 
conference was held. 

It was heart-warming to receive the cor- 
dial welcome of M. and Mme. Bogelot, of 
Mme. Marie Martin and Mme. Koechkler 
Schwartz, and of others whose acquaint- | 
ance [had made in 1889. As is the case 
with everything in and about Paris, the 
arrangements for the conference had all 


| been made with due regard to picturesque 


| 
| 
| 


and dramatic effect. The little hall, every- 
where draped with the tri-color, was com- 


| fortably filled with three or four hundred 
| women and perhaps fifty gentlemen, in- 
| cluding the mayor of Boulogne and other 


It will be a | 





civic authorities. The corridors extending 
about two sides of the hall were filled with 
soldiers drawn up in orderly array; and, 
at the rear of the hall, facing the platform, 
was stationed the band of the Guard of 
Boulogne; this is a celebrated band, and | 
from time to time it ‘‘discoursed most ex- 
quisite music;” its strains were however | 
altogether martial, and the applause ac- 
corded it by the audience at the close of 
every piece, broke into an almost wild en- 
thusiasm when at the close of the confer- 
ence it played the Marseillaise. 

‘*The Union of the Women of France” 
numbers 25,000 members and has its | 
branches in every city and province. It 
dates from the close of the Franco-Prus- | 
sian War, and its founders were women | 
who, during that war, went with the army | 
to the front, and on battlefield and in hos- | 
pitals showed heroic courage =a 


with divine tenderness. The society has 
hospitals fitted for military service and 
schools for nurses. It holds its treasury 


(which by the ‘eemeeiaion of years is 
considerable)and its membership ready at 
any instant, should war break out, to serve 
its country by accompanying her armies 
to the field. Itis the largest single organ- 
ization of women in France; and its patri- 
otic object commends it to popular favor 
and secures for it a really powerful in- 
fluence. 

Several admirable addresses were de- 
livered, the longest one being by a gentle- 
man who is at the head of one of the large 
hospitals, and entertains really advanced 
ideas concerning the education of women. 
The meeting was calculated to stir the 
deepest feelings ; but I felt below all other 
sentiments a profound sadness. It was 
awful to hear the glories of a triumphant 
war, whose end should be the restoration 
to France of the disputed Provinces, de- 
scanted upon with glowing eloquence, and 
to hear death for one’s country pronounced 
the most honorable one a man could face, 
and her sympathetic service in camp hos- 
pital and field, her willing sacrifice of son 
and husband in the name of patriotism, as 
the greatest glory that could crown a 
woman. I listened eagerly for some word 


| suggesting that humanity is a still greater 


sentiment than patriotism, and that a uni- 
versal peace, and the brotherly love which 
transcends boundary lines, are more glori- 
ous than the most brilliant war. I did not 
hear this word, but before the close of the 
conference I was invited to speak, and so 
had an opportunity to say a little word in 
behalf of humanity and peace. 

Afterward a very intelligent woman 
who had just joined the Union, thanked me 
heartily, and the president, herself from 
Alsace-Lorraice, expressed her sympathy 
with my views. They, with Mines. De Mor- 
sier, Martin, and Bogelot, assured me that 
an American might with propriety say 
many things and express many ideas, car- 
rying with her the entire sympathy of the 
audience, which it would be quite out of 
place and quite impossible for a French 
woman to say. 

A higher than military glory is still be- 
yond the conception of most Frenchmen; 
but among women the sentiment for peace 
is growing, and even at this conference 
(which might almost be called a war con- 
ference) I received a bulletin comparing 
the expense and the results to the State of 
an army destructive and an army produc- 
tive. 


tial body, and I hope the invitation which 
I extended them to send delegates to the 
International Council in 1893 will be ac- 
cepted. It is certain that Mme. Bogelot, 
if her health permits, will be with us then. 

After the conference, Mme. Bogelot took 
Mme De Morsier, Mme. Martin and myself 
to visit two of the little asylums for re- 
leased prisoners, which are under her 
charge, and thence to her pretty little 
country residence at Billancourt, where 
several other friends joined us at dinner. 
We returned to Paris at midnight, con- 








| 


| 
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- EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Misses, 


“ , “A, 
aga 


Ladies, 





in shapin 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset und a perfect bust 
support is provide d within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physic al 

»roportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, 


PRICES. 





Style eee, L. adies? Ww hole Bay k, without Bones.. +» 81.75 

Bove Front on Y. -. 2.00 

ad os ” Laced Back, Boned Fron. «nd Back 2.%5 

“ Ste Misses’ W hw le Back, without Bunes.....+s 1.50 

” Soned ..... 1.75 

6 21, Children’s, without Bone Ss. 75 

631, Infants’, eeccce 75 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 

PATENTED. For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


chiid. 


We shall take pleasure in eending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U 


S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned ia xood order. 
gg Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town in tae United States. 


and if not satisfactory 
Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








State. Women as probation officers ia the 


| 
| 
| 


City of Boston would be in line with the | 


stand taken by this State in passirg and 
enforcing the police matron law, which 
covers every city of the Commonwealth 
having 30,000 inhabitants. Woman as a 
probation oflicer would be another ad- 
vance. MARION A. MCBRIDE. 


2+ 
i id 


A ROSE MEETING. 





The closing meeting of the season of 
the Pittsburgh, Penn., Woman’s Club was 
held on the beautiful grounds surrounding 
| the home of the president, Mrs. C. I. Wade. 
Preceding the outdoor enjoyment a dainty 
luncheon was served indoors. The table 
was fragrant with great heaping bowls of 
roses ; and clusters of the same flowers, tied 
with orange silk, the club color, lay besi¢e | 
each plate. The exquisite service of blue | 
and gold, a former gift of theclub to its pres- 
ident, was used, and the menu was dainty 
and complete. At 2 o’clock the company | 
adjourned to the grounds, where the rose 
meeting, as it was styled, was christened 
by a poem written in honor of the occasion | 
by Mrs. Jennie Paul. Mrs. Wade submit- | 
ted her report as delegate to the recent | 
meeting of the Council of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. A paper | 
descriptive of travels through Norway, | 


| contributed by Mrs. Mary Hall, was read 


| by Mrs. Dr. Winslow, and an able paper 
This Union of Women is a most influen- | y pap 


on Catherine II. of Russia was presented | 
by Mrs. Jennie Paul. The Woman’s Club, 
the Woman’s Press Club, and the Travel- 


| lers’ Club, joined a few days later in a de- | 


| lightful outing, spending a night and a | 


|coming from an 


vinced anew that the French are the kind- | 


est as well as the gayest people in the 
world, and thus it is that this letter, begun 
June 25, is finished June 26. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has just arrived, and 
a copference will soon be held, looking 
toward securing a representation of the 


| ham, the editor and proprietor of the 


work of French women at the Columbian | 


Exposition, and the presence of delegates 
from many groups of French women at 
the International Council. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 
———_ ---* ee —__ 


WOMEN AS PROBATION OFFICERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

The act providing for the appointment 
of probation officers, approved May 28, 
took effect July 1, 1891. The act provides 
that: 


| Miss Cunni gham is the daughter of the 





The justice of each municipal, police, or | 


district court shall appoint one person to 
perform the duties of probation oflicer, 
under the jurisdiction of the court. Assist- 
ants, not exceeding three, may be appoint- 
ed to carry out the purposes of this act. 
Captain Savage, for many years proba- 
tion offiver, has been appointed at the head 
of this work, and a gentleman who is a 
prominent temperance man is his first as- 
sistant. 
be three assistants, and it seems very im- 
portant that the two remaining offices 
should be filled by women, in view of the 
fact that over 5,000 women are arrested 
in Boston every year, nine-tenths of them 
for drunkenness. Among these women, 
very many can be saved from further vio- 


| served seat on the gatepost. 


| own age. 


day on the mountain tops. 


—————_1-+— 


A REPRESENTATIVE 8( SOUTHERN WOMAN. | 


Miss Kate Cunningham, one of the edi- 
tors of the Arkansas Woman’s Chronicle, is | 
the subject of the following pleasant 
words, which are the more remarkable as 
intensely Democratic 
paper, bitterly opposed to suffrage for 
women: 

The activity of Southern women in these | 
busy days, which have grown busier every | 
year since the war, is a subject of frequent 
comment. Few better point the moral or | 
adorn the tale than Miss Kate Cunning- | 


Woman's Chronicle, of Little Rock, Ark. 


Hon. Charles E. Cunningham, who is ac- 
tive in the Farmers’ Alliance. The fami- 
ly are direct descendants of the Mount | 
Vernon Washingtons, and Miss Cunning- | 
ham has many stories to tell of her early | 
days at Clairmont, the home of the recent | 
generations of Washingtons, which has 

now passed into other hands. One of the | 
most characteristic of these tales relates to 

the day of Lee's surrender, when the pick- | 
aninnies and the white children of the | 
plantation watched the Northern troops | 
march by. 
doan’ belong to you all’s no mo’,” taunt- 

ingly remarked a dusky child near her | ~~ 
“Glad of it, glad of it!” said | 
Katie, swinging her heels from her re- 
The little 


,” 





| girl who didn’t believe in slavery grew up 


to be a woman who gave the best years of | 


| her life to the care of an invalid mother 
| and the rearing of a family of younger | 


brothers, and who is now running a very | 
bright woman suffrage paper which man- 
ages to be popular in a very conservative 


| region. 
According to the law there can | 





“e+ 


The New York Health Board has ap- 


| pointed two women physicians on the | 


‘‘Summer Corps,” who are to inspect tene- ' 


| ment houses in the city during July and | 


lation of the law, by having proper care at | 


the critical period of a first arrest, and it 


| is only simple justice that a woman, strong 
| and practical, sympathetic and executive, 


should be placed under the sanction of the 
law of the State, at this ‘‘parting of the 
ways,’’ where a woman may be returned 
to an honeat life, and a burden lifted from 
the State. The grand work of Captain 
Savage proves that the greatest good can 
be done for the individual and for society, 
not by punishment, but by a wise and kind | 


direction of the lives which, from early | parlors can have a free trial of the best prepara- 


neglect, have become a menace to the 


: preparations, become as soft and delicate as that 


| face, as all other so-called complexion beautifiers 
| do, but is delicate, healthful and refined, and 


| August, and give free medical advice to | 


the mothers of sick children. 





TO BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION. 
One trial of the famous toilet requisites manu- 
factured by Madame Pinault, 53 Temple Place, | 
will convince the most skeptical that an imperfect | 
or sallow complexion can, by the use of her | 


of achild. It does not advertise itself upon the 


hundreds of ladies in this city, noted for their | 
beautiful complexions, owe their satin-like, rosy 
and blooming appearance to the use of Madame 
Pinault’s toilet requisites. Ladies who visit her 





tions for the skin known to science. 


; Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


I want to hear of a lady who will join me in 
fruit raising in Southern California. Address this 
office. 








For Sale.—A good business, twelve years estab- 
lished, with lease of store, in the best location in 
Boston, Good reasons for selling. This is an 
excellent opportunity for any woman desiring to 
es stablish herself in business. Address A. T, N., 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Otlice. 





$75.00 for the Summer, To Let — Furnished 


Cottage, with 7 rooms, on picturesque shore of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Use of stable and row-boat in- 
cluded. Pee mr » fishing, surf and still-water bath- 
ing ddress . E. MAYHEW, Squibnocket, 


Martha's av ine yard, Ms ass. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 


| 46 Myrtle Street. 





After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Lowest mar- 








ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 
For Sale.—A Pamphlet descriptive of the dedi- 
cation and building of the Indianapolis P’ropyleum, 
containing also a tine photogravure of the editice. 
Price 25 cents. Apply to CURATOR, Propyleum, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





The National Subscription Bureau asks sub- 
scribers to send through this Bureau for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 31.00 a year; only 50 cents from now 
to ‘02. Address, Miss E, 8. HATCH, Manager, 4 


, Park Street, Boston. 





Supertiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 


| tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com. 
| plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
From 2to4P. M. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 


| | visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 


accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mra. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
| train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 


| ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 43 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
| chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
| day afternoons. 





A Lady of high character and education, speak- 
ing French, German and Spanish, who has travelled 
extensively at home and abroad, desires position as 
companion to lady wishing to travel, or as teacher 
in school or family. She has made Botany a specialty 
and gives highest reference. Address Miss CLARKE, 


WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 





‘Ah, ha, Miss Katie, now we | 47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 


EMERSON 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 





























SOLD AND 
IN USE. ; 
————— 
PRICES 
MODERATE. 
| TERMS 
| REASONABLE. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whivh blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and Keep their 


original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
= tee of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


"EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








mara Lek 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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